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Ideao  and  Views  From  You 


Sevr  .al  months  ago,  we  announced  that  the 
AT  L-CIO  News  would  be  replaced  with  a 
new  publication,  and  we  invited  your  views. 
Here  are  a few  of  your  suggestions  about 
what  kind  of  publication  would  best  suit  the 
goals  of  today’s  union  leaders  and  activists. 

GET  THOROUGHLY  MODERN 

■ Take  a cue  from  newspapers  that  have 
web  sites.  Key  web  site  and  CompuServe 
information  off  the  articles  in  both  the 
newsletters  and  the  magazine.  — Linda  K. 
Foley,  President,  Newspaper  Guild 

■ Whatever  form  your  new  publication 
takes,  I would  encourage  you  to  consider 
accumulating  information  into  text  files, 
bundling  them  into  a ZIP  file,  and  posting 
them  regularly  on  LaborNET.  — Bob 
Kastigat;  IBEW  Local  1220,  Chicago 

IF  IT  WORKS,  DON'T  FIX  IT! 

■ If  you  truly  have  come  up  with  a bigger, 
meaner,  more  informative  publication,  you 
have  my  support.  But  if  you’re  downsizing, 
trying  to  save  money  or  just  trying  some- 
thing new,  I urge  you  to  re-think  your 
idea.  If  it  works,  don’t  fix  it.  — Clarence  W 
Buchholz,  Financial  Secretary,  USWA  Local 
8031 

■ I note  with  dismay  that  you  are  discon- 
tinuing the  AFL-CIO  News — -just  when  it 
was  getting  interesting  to  read!  (If  someone 
had  proposed  this  five  or  10  years  ago,  I 
wouldn't  be  nearly  as  unhappy.)  — Gretchen 
B.  Donart,  Editor,  WPEA,  Olympia,  Wash. 

NOT  NECESSARILY  THE  NEWS 

■ The  “celebrity  news”  that  so  dominates 
the  media  assumes  that  we  “little  people” 
don’t  matter,  but  it’s  also  fun  to  dish  the  dirt 
about  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  So  how 


about  a really  mean,  gossipy  tabloid-style 
“Lifestyles  of  the  Mean  & Greedy,”  making 
fun  of  the  worst  of  the  corporate  pirates 
and  rich  jerks.  — Steve  Beck,  Editor,  Local 
375,  DC  37,  AFSCME 

MAKE  IT  AN  EXCHANGE  OF  IDEAS 

■ I think  more  grassroots  stories  would 
be  of  interest.  I would  like  to  know  what’s 
going  on  in  surrounding  states,  things 
that  can  provide  brainstorming  assistance. 
— Michele  Nemo,  President,  Palm  Beach 
AFL-CIO 

■ Have  a section  on  prevalent  issues  to 
share  with  locals,  e.g.,  company  “teams” 
that  are  popping  up  everywhere  due  to 
fads  like  “Total  Quality  Management”  and 
“downsizing.”  Use  the  section  to  instruct 
union  members  on  what  is  legal  and  what 
is  not.  — Francine  Howell,  Promotional 
Representative,  OPEIU  Local  334 

■ Avoid  the  “house  organ”  syndrome. 
Controversy  and  debate  are  what  make  for 
interesting  reading  and  discussion. 

— Harry  Kelber,  The  Labor  Communicator, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

PUT  IT  TO  GOOD  USE 

■ Don’t  forget,  in  your  new  communica- 
tions, the  important  role  retirees  can  play 
in  the  AFL-CIO’s  political  activities 
between  now  and  November  5.  — Jack  L. 
Rugh,  Labor  Historian,  CSEA/SE1U  Local 

1 000,  Los  Angeles 

■ After  reading  your  publications,  I place 
them  in  the  news  racks  of  public  places 
like  barber  shops,  restaurants,  hospital 
waiting  rooms,  doctors  offices,  etc. 

— Dick  Ladzinski,  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Illinois  State  Council  of 
Carpenters 


When  you  see 

unions@work, 
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members@work 

and  collective  power 
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communitfes@work 

That's  when  you  see 


Welcome  to  the  first  issue  of 
America@Work,  a monthly 
magazine  designed  to  sup- 
port and  inspire  frontline  union 
leaders  and  activists.  Each  month, 
we'll  bring  you  tips,  tools  and  news 
you  can  use  in  the  fight  to  build  a 
strong  voice  for  America’s  working 
families.  We’ll  discuss  the  latest 
issues  and  current  events.  And  we’ll 
exchange  views  and  ideas  from 
around  the  country. 

We  know  there’s  more  than  one 
point  of  view — and  we  invite  you  to 
share  yours  with  us.  Send  us  your 
opinions,  strategies  and  innovations, 
and  help  us  get  a dialogue  going  on 
the  hot  topics  of  the  day. 

Let  us  know  what  you  think  about 
America@Work  and  how  we  can 
improve  it.  We’re  depending  on 
your  input  to  help  us  produce  a 
magazine  that  will  support  and 
nurture  a growing  and  revitalized 
movement. 

Send  your  ideas  and  suggestions  to: 
America@Worlc 

AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Phone:  202-637-5010 

Fax:  202-508-6908 

E-mail:  71 1 12.53@compuserve.com 

Internet:  http://www.aflcio.org 
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AFL-CIO  Public  Affairs  Department 
815  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Telephone:  (202)  637-5010 
E-mail:  71 1 12.53@compuserve.com 
Internet:  http://www.aflcio.org 


America@Work  is  the  official  publication  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
and  is  issued  monthly.  Application  to  mail  at  the  periodicals 
rate  is  pending  at  Washington,  D.C.  POSTMASTER:  Send 
address  changes  to  America&Work,  815  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  The  AFL-CIO  does  not  accept  paid  advertising 
in  any  of  its  official  publications. 

Michael  Byrne  (Editor);  David  Kameras,  Colleen  M.  O'Neill, 

James  B.  Parks  (Assistant  Editors);  Muriel  H.  Cooper,  Mike  Hall, 
Sharolyn  Rosier  (Staff  writers).  Design:  The  Magazine  Group,  Inc. 

If  you'd  like  to  be  a regular  subscriber  to  America@Work  and 
you're  not  already  on  your  union's  mailing  list,  send  us  a check 
or  money  order  for  $10  along  with  your  name,  union 
affiliation,  and  mailing  address. 

John  J.  Sweeney,  President  Richard  L.  Trumka,  Secretary- Treasurer  Linda  Chavex-Thompson,  Executive  Vice  President 

Vice  Presidents:  Albert  Shanker  • Edward  T.  Hanley  • Wayne  E.  Glenn  • James  E.  Hatfield  • Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
Gerald  W.  McEntee  • William  H.  Bywater  • Marvin  J.  Boede  • John  T.  Joyce  • Morton  Bahr  ♦ Robert  A.  Georgine 
Gene  Upshaw  • Jay  Mazur  • Lenore  Miller  • John  J.  Barry  • Moe  Biller  • George  J.  Kourpias  • John  N.  Sturdivant 
Frank  Hanley  • James  J.  Norton  • Michael  Sacco  • Ron  Carey  • Arthur  A.  Coia  • Frank  Hurt  • Gloria  T.  Johnson 
Douglas  H.  Dority  • George  F.  Becker  • Stephen  P.  Yokich  • J.  Randolph  Babbitt  • Clayola  Brown  • M.A.  "Mac"  Fleming 
Carolyn  Forrest  • Pat  Friend  • Michael  Goodwin  • Joe  L.  Greene  • Sonny  Hall  • Sumi  Haru  • Carroll  Haynes  • James  LaSala 
William  Lucy  • Leon  Lynch  • Doug  McCarron  • Andrew  McKenzie  • A.L  "Mike"  Monroe  • Arthur  Moore  • Arturo  S.  Rodriguez 
Robert  A.  Scardelletti  • Robert  E.  Wages  • Jake  West  • Alfred  K.  Whitehead  • Andrew  L Stem 
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Reclaiming  Our  Future 

With  working  families  squeezed  as  never  before,  we’re  fighting  back  as 
never  before — with  an  unprecedented  campaign  to  hold  elected  officials 
accountable.  Labor  ’96  is  building  a grassroots  action  network  that  will 
last  for  years  to  come 


Politics  & Pocketbooks:  Making  the  Connection 1 1 

It’s  not  about  candidates  or  political  parties.  It’s  about  issues.  Here  are  the 
five  hottest  issues  of  ’96  and  how  we’re  mobilizing  around  them 


What  I Did  On  My  Summer  Vacation 14 

The  American  labor  movement  is  opening  its  doors  to  a new  generation  of 
activists.  For  the  young  people  who  participated  and  the  working  families 
they  reached,  Union  Summer  changed  lives 


Stronger  Every  Day 18 

Local  unions  are  rethinking  their  priorities  and  putting  more  energy  and 
resources  into  organizing.  Here’s  a look  at  three  fast-growing  local  unions 
and  how  they  did  it 
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4 CURRENTS 

• Outsourcing 
emerges  as  a front- 
burner  issue  in 
today’s  contract 
talks 

• How  one  CLC 
forges  a partnership 
that  works 

• A giant  organizing 
drive  kicks  off  in 
Maryland 

• For  the  Detroit 
strikers’  Journal, 
circulation  and  ad 
sales  are  way  up 

• Pumping  tire  pres- 
sure, fearless  at 
Peerless,  APALAs 
rave  reviews,  and 
other  news  from 
around  the  country 


2 VOICES 

We  asked  you  what  you’d  like  to  see  in  a new  AFL-CIO 
publication.  Here’s  a sampling  of  what  you  told  us 


7 LIKE  IT  IS 

What  makes  working  Americans  angry7?  Most  blame 
corporate  America  for  abandoning  the  values  of  loyalty 
and  respect 


20  OUT  THERE 

Hit  parodies,  organizing  SPURs,  One  Fight  BINGO,  sky- 
high  messages  and  other  clever  ideas  from  the  field 


22  SHOPTALK 

With  ergonomic  hazards  on  the  rise,  union  activists  are 
pushing  for  job  designs  that  work  for  workers 


23  HOMEPAGE 

Check  out  the  new  publications,  videos  and  other 
resources — and  see  what’s  available  on  the  ’Net 
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Mere  union 
agreements 
turn  on  this 


Subcontracting: 

Mac  strike 


the  front  burner  »n 


As  employers  turn  to 
nonunion  contractors 
and  suppliers  to  reduce 
costs,  outsourcing  is  making  its 
way  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  hot 
bargaining  issues. 

Among  the  current  contract 
negotiations  where  outsourcing 
is  on  the  front  burner  are  the 
ongoing  talks  with  Northwest 
Airlines — where  contracts  cov- 
ering 40,000  workers  repre- 
sented by  the  Machinists, 
Teamsters  and  Air  Line  Pilots 
expire  this  month — and  the 
UAWs  bargaining  with  the  Big 
Three  automakers.  While  Ford 


has  already  guaranteed  a 95 
percent  employment  “floor”  to 
protect  workers’  jobs,  bargain- 
ing with  General  Motors  is 
proving  trickier.  GM’s  contract 
with  a German  compa- 
ny provoked  a 16-day 
strike  at  its  Dayton, 
Ohio  plants  this  year, 
which  forced  the  clos- 
ing of  27  GM  plants. 

As  it  emerges  as  an 
issue  workers  are 
willing  to  strike  over, 
unions  are  minimiz- 
ing outsourcing  in 
their  contracts.  Most 
notable  is  the 
Machinists’  setde- 
ment  of  a recent 
strike  at 
McDonnell- 
Douglas — which 
was  precipitated 
by  the  growing 
use  of  contractors 
and  transfer  of 
work  to 

nonunion  plants 
in  other  states — 
as  well  as  last 
year’s  strike 
e against  Boeing. 
Both  contracts 
require  90  days’ 
advance  notice  of  plans  to  sub- 
contract work,  negotiations 
with  the  union  over  retaining 
the  work,  retraining  and  re- 
employment, and  benefits  for 
those  who  are  displaced. 

Other  contracts  negotiated 
last  year  offer  examples  of  job 
protection  language: 

• The  Communications 
Workers  and  Ameritech  nego- 
tiated a “hometown  jobs” 
clause:  If  the  company  moves 
jobs  to  another  location,  it  will 
find  jobs  for  affected  employ- 
ees within  35  miles  and  pro- 
vide appropriate  retraining. 

• The  UAW  preserved  jobs 
at  Chrysler’s  McGraw  Glass 


division  under  an  agreement  to 
invest  $35  million  in  new  tech- 
nology and  return  some  previ- 
ously contracted-out  work  to 
the  plant. 

• At  Knife  River  Coal  Min- 
ing, the  Mine  Workers  limited 
the  number  of  temporary’  jobs 
allowed  to  15  percent  of  the 


work  force. 

• A UNITE  agreement  with 
the  Clothing  Manufacturers 
Association  restricts  companies 
from  using  outside  sources  that 
violate  basic  international  stan- 
dards for  wages  and  benefits, 
work  hours,  and  workers’ 
rights. 


SPOTLIGHT 


BIS 


Central  labor 
councils 
can  play  a 
major  role  in  shap- 
ing policies  in  their 
communities,  and 
the  South  Bay  Labor 
Council  of  San  Jose, 
California,  is  show-  ' 
mg  how  it’s  done.  To  * 
give  working  families  * 
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ANE  OF  THE  LARGEST  ORGANIZING  drives  in 
I lyears  is  now  under  way  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  where 
VGov.  Parris  Glendening  recently  granted  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  to  20,000  state  employees.  AFSCME  and 
the  Teamsters  answered  the  call  by  filing  petitions  to  rep- 
resent four  bargaining  units.  Elections  will  be  held  this 
year. 

“For  far  too  long,  the  people  who  protect  the  citizens  of 
Maryland  have  themselves  been  left  unprotected,”  said 
corrections  officer  Daniel  Gartrell  Sr.  during  a news 
conference  to  announce  the  petitions.  Gartrell  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  corrections  and  public  safety  bargaining  unit, 
which  would  be  represented  by  an  AFSCME-Teamsters 
coalition. 

Look  for  more  information  on  this  exciting  campaign 
in  the  next  issue. 


Good  News 


Circulates 
Fast 

etroit  is  a union  town.  Just 
ask  the  staff  at  the  Sunday 
Journal,  the  weekly  newspa- 
per put  out  by  striking  employees 
of  the  Free  Press  and  Detroit  News. 

In  the  11  months  since  the  Jour- 
nal began  publishing,  circulation  has  skyrocketed  to  165,000.  Hawked  on 
street  comers,  delivered  to  homes  and  sold  at  news  stands,  the  Journal 
practically  sells  out  every  week. 

And  ad  sales  are  up  and  climbing,  according  to  The  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Mike  Burrell.  Much  of  the  ad  space  is  sold  to  unions  supporting  the  strik- 
ers, but  the  paper  has  also  snared  such  major  advertisers  as  Rite  Aid, 
Crowley’s  Department  Stores  and  several  large  auto  dealers. 

Meanwhile,  the  scab  Free  Press  and  News  recently  admitted  that  circula- 
tion has  declined  35  percent  on  weekdays  and  31  percent  on  Sundays 
since  the  strike  began  in  July  1995. 
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Strikers'  Journal:  Sales  are  up 


Fighting  firings  with  fire 


When  workers  are  fired 
for  trying  to  orga- 
nize, America’s 
unions  will  unite  to  take  on 
the  bosses. 

Richmark,  a curtain  manu- 
facturer near  Boston,  has 
heard  that  message.  When  the 
company  fired  several  union 
activists  in  September,  and  40 
workers  walked  out  in  sym- 
pathy, UNITE  went  public. 

A coalition  of  labor.  Latino, 
religious,  and  community 
groups  rallied  to  the  cause. 

In  October,  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent John  Sweeney  led  a 
march  from  city  hall  to  the 
plant,  where  13  supporters 
were  arrested. 

The  action  drew  attention 
to  the  Latino  workers,  who 
earn  low  pay  and  endure 
intense  monitoring  on  the 
job.  Two  days  later,  the 
company  tentatively  agreed 
to  card-check  recognition. 
(We’ll  follow  up  in  our 
next  issue.) 


Prime  Time 
in  Florida 

The  Farm  Workers 
recently  launched  a 
pre-holiday  season 
campaign  to  draw  attention 
to  84  workers  at  the  Florida 
Quincy  Farms  mushroom 
plant  who  were  fired  last 
March  for  participating  in  a 
lunchtime  organizing  rally. 
The  company  is  threatening 
to  lay  off  workers  or  close 
the  plant  rather  than  sign  a 
union  contract. 

The  campaign  will 
include  a four-day,  30-mile 
march  from  Quincy  Farms 
to  Bruno’s,  a Tallahassee 
grocery  store  that  refuses  to 
stop  selling  Quincy’s  Prime 
Label  mushrooms.  More 
than  70  stores  in  Georgia 
and  Florida  have  removed 
Prime  mushrooms  from 
their  shelves. 


Do  Touch  That  Dial 


In  disputes  with  local  tele- 
vision stations  around  the 
country,  NABET-CWA 
broadcast  employees  and  tech- 
nicians are  calling  for  viewer 
and  advertiser  boycotts.  Facing 
a virtual  electronic  media 
blackout,  they’ve  had  to  get 
creative  to  get  their  message 
out. 

Local  407  members  in 
Albuquerque  who  are  seeking  a 
first  contract  with  KOAT-TV 
have  been  wiring  around  the 
local  broadcast  media  with 
news  conferences,  picketing 
and  letters  to  advertisers.  In 
Buffalo,  where  radio  stations 
declined  to  run  a boycott  mes- 
sage from  Local  25  members  at 
WIVB-TV,  the  union  delivered  it 
through  leaflets  and  flyovers  at 
Bills’  football  games — and  won  a 
contract  as  a result. 

In  San  Diego,  60  members  of 
Local  54  also  won  a contract  at 
KGTV-TV  after  asking  viewers  to 
“Turn  Off  10”  with  print  ads  and 
bus  cards.  And  in  Detroit,  Local 


43  members  at  WJBK-TV  have 
distributed  more  than  10,000 
buttons  and  bumper  strips  that 
read  “Turn  Off  Fox  TV2.” 

Money, 

Motivation  & Members 

AFSCME  District  Council 
25  in  Michigan  recently 
adopted  a new  plan  to 
combat  the  growing  threat  of 
privatization.  The  plan:  invest  a 
million  dollars  in  each  of  four 
years  for  new  organizing. 

“If  we  are  going  to  save  the 
labor  movement,  organizing 
must  be  our  highest  priority,” 
said  Council  President  Flora 
Walker,  and  that  will  take 
money,  motivation  and  member- 
ship involvement. 

The  council — which  represents 
65,000  workers — will  boost  its 
budget  for  new  organizing  by  90 
percent,  target  employers  that 
can  be  organized  wall  to  wall, 
and  train  more  members  as 
organizers. 
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LUDftW'MPACT 


Don’t  Look  for  the 
Peerless  Label 


Trade  sh0>w 
peerless 


IX 


Iressed  for  success  in  ‘'Fight- 
ing for  Freedom”  T-shirts, 
UNITE  members  recently 
took  their  campaign  for  justice  at 
Peerless  Clothing  Co.  to  a trade 
show  in  Las  Vegas.  The  union  is 
helping  2.000  Peerless  workers, 
most  of  them  recent  immigrants 
from  Asia  and  Central  America, 
fight  discrimination  and  sexual 
harassment  at  the  Montreal-based 
company. 

Peerless  exports  95  percent  of 
its  suits  to  the  United  States 
under  private  labels  for  depart- 
ment store  chains,  or  under  the 
Kasper,  Brandoni.  Fiori,  Chaps 
and  Ralph  labels. 


A Powerful 


After  decades  of  activism  and 
more  than  four  years  as  a 
formal  organization,  the 
Asian  Pacific  American  Labor 
Alliance  (APALA)  and  its  mission 
to  organize  millions  of  unorga- 
nized workers  have  earned  a 
powerful  endorsement. 


The  late  summer  edition  of 
Asian  Week,  the  primary 
national  Asian  American  publi- 
cation, includes  an  in-depth 
cover  story  about  the  role 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  and 
APALA  are  playing  in  the  revi- 
talization of  the  labor  move- 
ment— and  highlights  APALAs 
recent  organizing  conference  in 
San  Diego.  Significantly,  the 
paper’s  editorial  calls  for 
unionization  and  '‘extensive 
education  on  unionism” 
among  Asian  immigrants.  “If 
unions  can  help  forge  a better 
life  for  Asian  Americans,  then 
perhaps  this... and  all  future 
Labor  Days  will  have  greater 
meaning,”  the  editorial  says. 


APALA:  "Forging  a better 
life  for  Asian  Americans" 


Live  and  Learn 
at  the  Meany  Center 


From  effective  speaking 
to  street  law  for  negotia- 
tors, the  best  way  to 
enhance  your  union  skills  is 
through  a course  on  campus 
at  the  George  Meany  Center 
for  Labor  Studies  in  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland. 

The  fall  semester  is  in  full 
swing,  but  there’s  still  time  to 
enroll  in  courses  on  organiz- 
ing, bargaining,  grievance 
handling  and  more — includ- 
ing several  new  courses  in 
contract-costing  spreadsheets, 
employee  assistance  programs 
and  organizing  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  Enrollment  is 
open  to  members  of  AFL-CIO 
affiliated  unions.  For  details, 
call  the  Meany  Center  at  301- 
431-5422. 


NOW 


GOT 

THEIR 


ATTENTI 


by  John  J.  Sweeney 


A year  ago,  who  could  have 
believed  we  would  be  set- 
ting the  national  agenda 
rather  than  reacting  to  it?  It 
seemed  unimaginable  that  our 
message  “America  Needs  A 
Raise”  would  be  heard  and  that 
Congress,  even  some  of  its  most 
staunchly  conservative  mem- 
bers, would  vote  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage.  Or  that  we 
would  hold  the  line  on  cuts  in 
Medicare,  student  loans  and  job 
safety  standards.  Or  that  we 
would  put  out  a call  for  Union 
Summer  interns  and  receive 
3,000  applications  from  young 
people  across  the  country. 

Or  for  that  matter,  that 
Newsweek  would  run  a story 
called  “It’s  hip  to  be  union” 
and  Ted  Koppel  would  declare 
on  Nightline  that  “labor’s  back.” 
As  Rich  Trumka,  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson  and  1 look 
back  on  the  year  that  has 
passed  since  we  were  elected  to 
lead  the  AFL-CIO,  we  see 
excitement  and  membership 
involvement  we  never  dreamed 
possible.  We  also  know  where 
the  credit  belongs:  enthusiasm 
and  new  ideas  from  union 
leaders  and  activists  at  ever)' 
level  of  our  movement  are 
building  a strong  grassroots 
infrastructure  that  will  carry  us 
into  the  21st  century. 

Will  we  turn  out  the  anti- 
worker extremists  in  Congress 
on  November  5?  Frankly,  we’ve 
accomplished  so  much  already, 
that  would  just  be  icing  on  the 
cake.  The  national  policy  debate 
is  now  around  our  issues. 

We’ve  got  America’s  attention. 


And  not  just  the  attention  of 
elected  leaders,  or  the  media,  or 
big  business  pressure  groups.  I 
mean  the  attention  of  working 
America.  Working  families  are 
delighted  to  see  someone  stand- 
ing up  for  them  and  raising  the 
issues  they  care  about — issues 
that  will  not  only  drive  them  to 
vote,  but  drive  them  to  organize. 

In  districts  where  we’re  run- 
ning commercials  exposing  the 
votes  of  members  of  Congress, 
our  unions  report  a surge  in 
calls  from  workers  interested  in 
joining  unions.  Even  the  polls 
show  an  upswing,  from  55  per- 
cent in  1981  to  62  percent 
today,  in  Americans’  approval 
ratings  of  unions. 

Working  Americans  are  ready 
to  organize,  more  so  than  they 
have  been  in  years.  They  see 
their  incomes  stagnating,  cor- 
porations downsizing  and  new 
jobs  being  created  without  ben- 
efits and  without  a future — 
even  as  our  economy  grows 
and  corporate  profits  soar.  They 
are  working  longer  and  harder 
and  have  less  time  to  spend 
with  their  families,  yet  they’re 
barely  making  ends  meet. 

So  much  of  what  we’ve  done 
over  the  last  year  has  set  the 
stage  for  what  we  must  do  in 
the  next.  We've  educated  work- 
ing families  about  the  issues, 
mobilized  our  members  in  polit- 
ical fights,  attracted  more  young 
activists  to  the  movement  and 
coordinated  our  efforts  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  The  ground- 
work has  been  laid  for  organiz- 
ing on  a scale  the  nation  hasn’t 
seen  in  decades. 


6 America@Work 
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What  Makes 
Working 
Americans 
Angry 


American  workers  are  anx- 
ious about  their  future, 
feeling  squeezed  between 
job  and  family,  and  growing 
disgusted  that — in  this  wealthi- 
est of  all  nations — such  simple 
values  as  fairness,  loyalty  and 
respect  have  all  but  disap- 
peared from  the  workplace. 
They  see  the  American  dream 
slipping  away  as  corporate 
executives  draw  multimillion 
dollar  salaries,  while  working 
families  fall  farther  behind. 

The  disillusion  of  America’s 
working  families  was  heard  in 
vivid  detail  during  the  AFL- 
CIO’s  recent  “America 
Needs  A Raise”  town  hall 
meetings,  and  is  now  but- 
tressed by  research  from 
Peter  D.  Hart  Associates  and 
the  Mellman  Group  in  a new 
AFL-CIO  report  called 
“Downsizing  the  American 
Dream.” 

An  overwhelming  83  per- 
cent of  respondents  in  the 
Hart  survey  agreed  that  aver- 
age working  families  have  less 
economic  security  today 
because  corporations  care 
more  about  profits  than  about 
being  fair  and  loyal  to  their 
employees. 

Workers  today  see  the  vast 
disparities  between  CEO  sal- 
aries and  those  of  average 
workers.  They  believe  that  cor- 
porate greed,  not  competition, 
has  motivated  downsizing,  and 
that  the  bottom  line  is  all  that 
matters  to  corporate  America. 

Given  13  ways  to  describe 
the  economy,  fully  56  per- 
cent— and  62  percent  of  all 
women — agreed  with  this  char- 


Half  See  Their 
Income  Falling 
Behind 


Compared  to 
the  Cost  of 
Living 


38% 


acterization:  “Many  fami- 
lies are  under  tremendous 
stress,  because  both  par- 
ents have  to  work  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet.” 

Some  55  percent  of 
those  polled  agreed  that 
working  hard  isn’t  enough 
anymore  because  compa- 
nies aren’t  loyal  to  their 
employees — a startling 
view  in 


doing  too  little  to  hold  corpora- 
tions to  a higher  standard  of 
responsibility.  They  prefer 
activist  politicians  who  advo- 
cate a greater  government  role 
in  improving  corporate  values. 

Specifically,  they  feel  that, 
now  that  companies  have 
scrapped  the  old  rules  pertain- 
ing to  loyal- 


The  Public  and 
the  American 
Dream 


‘‘With  good 
education 
and  hard 
work , you 
can  get 
ahead  today.  ’ 


55% 


“Harking 
hard  isn '/ 
enough 
because 
companies 
aren’t  loyal 
to  workers.  ” 


Where  the  Public  Lays  Blame 

T,.  f iO  i;., /.Jors  Percent  mying each  i seen 

Top  Five  of  1—  rad  (nr  V.S.  economic  paMem 

Corporate  greed 

Tbo  much  ttur 

on  working  people 


People  too  materialistic 


Decline  ii 


in  rallies 


Lack  of  investment 
in  education/training 


V regulation  of  business"  in  eery  reepomu 


Only  27%  nay  ‘rmuine  par 


a country  whose  culture  was 
built  on  the  virtues  of  a strong 
work  ethic. 

What  gets  people  angriest 
these  days  is  the  perception 
that  most  Americans  are  work- 
ing harder  and  falling  farther 
behind  while  the  wealthiest 
Americans  just  keep  getting 
richer  and  richer.  They  think 
that  corporations  have  become 
too  greedy,  and  government  is 


ty,  new  rules 
are  needed. 
They  want 
laws  requir- 
ing corpo- 
rations to 
provide 
health 
insurance, 
basic  pen- 
sion bene- 
fits and 
job  place- 
ment for 
laid-off 
workers. 
They  want  strengthened  equal 
pay  laws,  tax  breaks  for  corpo- 
rations that  provide  health  and 
pension  benefits  and  tax  penal- 
ties for  firms  that  ship  jobs 
overseas  and  violate  labor,  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  and 
health  laws. 

— David  Kameras 

“Downsizing  the  American 
Dream”  is  available  by  contacting 
the  AFL-CIO  at  202-637-5041 . 


I have  two  kids,  two  differ- 
ent day  cares,  and,  literal- 
ly, a good  portion  of  my 
income  goes  to  making  sure 
that  they  have  proper  day 
care,  and  then  you  go  home 
and  you  do  it  all  over.  ” 

— A woman  in  Philadelphia 


When  you  come 
home  at  7 or  8 
o’clock,  you 

don’t  have  quality  time.  And 
your  children  are  left  alone 
and  raised  by  somebody  else. 
I think  that  is  a tremendous 
problem.” 

— A woman  in  Los  Angeles 

It  kills  me  when  I see  a 
CEO  who  makes  $10 
million  a year  and  then 
blows  out  100,000  workers.” 
— A man  in  Philadelphia 


When  you  laid 
off  people  in 
the  olden 

times. . .it  was  because  of  a 
decrease  in  productivity.  Now 
with  the  downsizing,  they  are 
laying  off  people  and  raising 
executive  pay.  ” 

— A man  in  Birmingham 
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WITH  WORKING  FAMILIES  UNDER  ATTACK  AS  NEVER  BEFORE,  WE’RE  FIGHTING  BACK  AS 


NEVER  BEFORE — WITH  A CAMPAIGN  TO  HOLD  ELECTED  LEADERS  ACCOUNTABLE 


REP.  TODD  TIAHRT  (R-KAN.) 

has  some  scars  to  show  for  turning 
his  back  on  working  families  dur- 
ing his  two  years  in  Congress. 

“I  feel  like  a boxer  on  the  ropes,  taking 
blow  after  blow,”  he  said  this  summer.  “1  am 
bleeding.  I am  losing  energy.  And  I am  won- 
dering where  the  help  is.” 

Tiahrt  was  calling  in  the  chits  from  his 
business  benefactors  after  the  AFL-CIO  went 
on  the  air  with  TV  and  radio  ads  that  exposed 
his  voting  record  on  Medicare  and  the  mini- 
mum wage.  But  he  was  getting  hit  pretty  hard 
on  the  ground,  too. 

Along  with  the  minimum  wage  ad  came 
$40  worth  of  groceries — the  equivalent  of 
what  the  increase  could  buy.  Union  activists 
had  piled  up  those  groceries  in  front  of  his 
office  and  invited  the  press  to  come  and  take 
a look. 

When  Tiahrt  called  a town  hall  meeting  to 
explain  his  position  on  Medicare,  with  charts 
and  graphs  supplied  by  Newt  Gingrich  and 
what  he  thought  was  a carefully  screened 
audience,  he  took  a question  from  what  he 
thought  was  the  sweetest  little  old  lady. 

“What  you’re  showing  isn’t  the  truth,”  said 
Jane  Lyon,  the  retired  president  of  Communi- 
cations Workers  Local  6402,  who  proceeded 
to  challenge  his  baseline  numbers  and  pro- 
jections on  growth.  Tiahrt  was  stunned,  “like 
he’d  been  hit  by  a 2x4,”  said  Wichita 
AFL-CIO  President  Pat  Lehman. 

What  Tiahrt  and  other  anti-worker  legisla- 
tors have  run  up  against  is  the  most  aggres- 
sive, most  extensive  public  education  and 
member  mobilization  campaign  ever  mount- 
ed by  organized  labor — indeed,  perhaps  by 
any  nonpolitical  organization.  It  is  a cam- 
paign organized  around  issues,  rather  than 
candidates,  and  it  has  had  an  impact  across 
the  country. 

Mobilizing  America’s  Working  Families 

As  part  of  the  new  Labor  ’96  program,  near- 
ly 150  coordinators  have  been  trained  and 
deployed  across  the  country  to  work  in  86 
congressional  districts,  eight  Senate  races  and 
several  gubernatorial  contests.  Their  mission 
is  two-pronged:  They  are  out  to  educate  work- 
ing families  and  influence  the  votes  of  legisla- 
tors. And  they  are  recruiting  10,000  new 
union  activists  to  help  get  out  the  vote  and, 
more  importantly,  to  form  the  cadre  of  a per- 


manent grassroots  network  that  unions  are 
building  for  many  years  to  come. 

Following  years  in  which  working  Ameri- 
cans grew  increasingly  disenchanted  with 
politics — and  with  their  elected  leaders, 
whom  they  saw  as  captive  to  special  monied 
interests — the  seeds  for  this  year’s  mass 
mobilization  were  sown  in  the  disastrous  fall 
of  1994.  A horde  of  anti-government,  anti- 
worker Republicans  swept  into  office,  hand- 
ing the  reins  in  the  House  to  extremists  Newt 
Gingrich  (R-Ga.)  and  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas). 

As  Gingrich  unveiled  the  “Contract  With 
America,”  what  shook  the  labor  movement  to 
its  core  was  the  fact  that  nearly  40  percent  of 
union  households  had  voted  for  Republican 
candidates  who  clearly  did  not  have  the 
interests  of  working  families  at  heart. 

At  an  historic  special  convention  last 
March,  AFL-CIO  unions  pledged  to  devote 
$35  million  to  launch  Labor  ’96  and  mobi- 
lize union  members  around  working  family 
issues.  Those  issues — living  standards, 
health  care,  education,  retirement  security, 
and  worker  and  consumer  protections — 
were  defined  by  union  members  themselves 
through  extensive  polling  and  focus  groups. 
Based  on  their  records  on  those  issues,  the 
convention  also  endorsed  President  Clinton 
and  Vice  President  Gore. 

Unions  Can  Make  the  Difference 

“Labor  ’96  is  independent  of  the  major 
parties,”  says  AFL-CIO  President  John  J. 
Sweeney.  “It’s  about  empowering  working 
families — not  electing  Democrats  or 
Republicans.” 

By  raising  issues  and  exposing  voting 
records,  the  labor  movement’s  political 
program  is  designed  to  hold  elected  lead- 
ers accountable  and  build  a strong  and 
independent  voice  for  America’s  working 
families. 

While  the  campaign  has  been  critical  of 
members  of  both  parties,  the  AFL-CIO  ads 
do  focus  more  on  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress— all  but  one  of  whom,  for  instance, 
voted  to  slash  Medicare.  The  platforms 
passed  by  both  conventions  in  August  sug- 
gest a clear  difference  in  approaches  by  the 
two  parties.  The  Democrats  embraced 
workers’  rights  to  form  unions  and  bargain 
collectively,  rejected  anti-union  legislation 
and  called  for  worker  protections.  The 


The  Republican  Attempt  to 
Silence  Working  Families 

1 

The  date  is  March  22,  1996,  just  a few 
days  before  the  AFL-CIO’s  historic  spe- 
cial contention.  Speaker  Mewl  Gingrich 
convenes  a meeting  with  congressional 
Republicans.  Their  strategy:  to  divert 
public  and  media  attention  away  from 
the  issues  that  matter  most  to  working 
Americans.  We’ll  coordinate  with  parts 
of  the  business  community,  they  agree, 
and  we'll  weaken  labor  by  dividing  it  in 
three  ways:  workers  from  their  union 
leadership,  private-sector  unions  from 
public-sector  unions  and  the  labor 
movement  from  President  Clinton. 
When  a few  brave  moderates  speak  up 
to  question  parts  of  the  plan.  Rep.  John 
Boehner,  the  GOP  conference  chair, 
puts  them  down.  "This  is  war!"  he  says. 

And  so,  a massive  and  orchestrated 
disinformation  campaign  against 
America’s  working  families  was  born. 

With  help  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Businesses,  and  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
the  Republicans  hatched  a multi- 
phase scheme  including  congression- 
al hearings,  paid  ads  and  op-ed  sub- 
missions targeting  everything  from 
the  use  of  union  dues  to  alleged  cor- 
ruption and  mob  ties. 

Since  then,  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  and  GOP  House  mem- 
bers have  threatened  television  sta- 
tions with  libel  suits  and  federal 
investigations  for  running  AFL-CIO 
ads  on  Medicare,  the  minimum  wage 
and  education.  And  Boehner's  House 
Republican  Conference  Tiles  baseless 
Federal  Flection  Commission  com- 
plaints and  regularly  publishes  “Union 
Boss  Watch,''  which  inflates  union 
political  spending  and  charges  that 
members  do  not  support  the  federa- 
tion’s issues-based  political  education 
campaign. 

Despite  success  in  convincing 
some  newspapers  to  run  articles  by 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee, the  campaign  has  failed  to  sway 
union  members — who  continue  to 
overwhelmingly  support  the  AFL-CIO’s 
issue  education  campaign — or  to  per- 
suade the  voting  public,  which  is  sup- 
porting President  Clinton  by  a wide 
margin. 


a 
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Getting  Out  the  Vote  With  a Little  Help 
From  Our  Friends 


The  recent  campaign  to  elect  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.)  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  one  of  the  first  tests  of  the  labor 
movements  reramped  get-out -the-vote  strategy. 
With  a broad  coalition  effort  to  link  the  labor  mo\e- 
ment  with  environmentalists,  women  s and  other  pro- 
gressive groups,  the  union-led  effort  helped  give  the 
winning  edge  to  Wyden  in  the  nation  s first-ever  mail 
ballot  for  a congressional  seat. 

Wyden  credited  labor  s effort  for  bringing  home 
his  17  000-vote  victory  margin.  “People-to-people 
politics  still  counts  in  the  age  of  television."  he  said 
-We  have  a model  in  Oregon  that  can  be  duplicated 

around  the  country. 

That  is  precisely  the  goal  of  Labor  9b. 

The  campaigns  coalition  strategy  is  specifically 
focusing  on  women  and  minority  voters,  and  has 
seen  a revitalized  effort  to  work  with  the  religious 
community  to  counter  the  evtremist  religious  nghL 
Activists  in  groups  like  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  are  boosting  voter  registration  and  turnout 
efforts  by  establishing  databases  of  all  the  voters 
thev  help  register,  setting  up  phone  banks  to  con- 
tact newly  registered  voters,  providing  transporta- 
tion to  the  polls  and  conducting  poll  watching. 

In  addition.  Labor  '96  has  revved  up  a Working 
Women  Vote  '96  campaign  that  is  employing  stree  - 
level  outreach  on  pocketbook  issues— affordable 
dav  care,  good  health  care  and  fair  pay.  Activists  can 
call  888/RAISE-LP  to  get  information  about  the  cam- 
paign or  volunteer. 

The  coalitions  labor  and  religious  coordina- 

tors i„  concert  with  the  mainstream  Interfaith 

Alliance — are  teaming  up  with  ministers,  priests, 
rabbis  and  religious  groups  to  disseminate  voting 
records  and  facts  on  the  issues  in  key  states,  \olun- 
teers  in  Aorlh  Carolina.  Georgia.  Colorado.  Iowa. 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  monitoring  churches, 
talking  with  clergy  and  distributing  voter  informa- 
tion as  well  as  debunking  the  economic  message  of 
religious  extremist  groups,  which  have  opposed  the 
minimum  wage  increase  and  supported  cuts  in 
Medicare.  Medicaid  and  education. 

You  can  help.  As  Election  Day  nears,  monitor  the 
back  of  vour  church  for  extremist  voter  guides  and 
other  literature-and  counter  the  literature’s  mes- 
sage with  a simple  truth:  Workers  deserve  econom- 
ic justice. 


Republicans  not  only  favored  “right-to-work” 
laws  and  company  unions,  but  scapegoated 
teachers’  unions  for  problems  in  education. 

A full  40  percent  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Republican  convention  had  annual  incomes 
of  $500,000  or  more.  By  contrast,  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  Democratic  delegates  were 
union  members,  who  could  be  heard  loud 
and  clear  when  Sweeney  (the  first  AFL-CIO 
president  to  address  a political  convention) 
took  the  podium. 

That  difference  explains  why,  in  past  elec- 
tions, about  70  percent  of  union  households 
have  voted  for  Democratic  candidates, 
many  of  whom  run  on  pro-worker  issues. 
But  in  1994,  w7hen  29  contests  were  decided 


by  few^er  than  5,000  votes,  union  members 
did  not  turn  out  to  support  the  pro-worker 
candidates,  missing  the  opportunity  to 
swing  the  elections  the  other  way. 

“Our  job  this  year  is  to  educate  members 
on  the  issues,  energize  them  and  encourage 
them  to  vote,”  said  AFL-CIO  Political 
Director  Steve  Rosenthal,  noting  that  some 
districts  are  home  to  30,000  to  75,000 
union  members. 

“If  union  members  turn  out,  and  turn  out 
their  families,  we  can  have  a significantly 
different  result  this  time,”  said  Rodney  Der- 
rick, the  coordinator  in  Nebraska’s  2nd  dis- 
trict, w?here  Republican  Jon  Christensen 
won  by  1,500  votes  in  1994. 

Using  the  latest  technologies  in  tele- 
communications, and  getting  a head  start  in 
matching  membership  lists  with  state  voter 
registration  lists,  unions  this  year  have 
reached  out  to  members  as  never  before. 
And  members  are  more  receptive,  said 
Midge  Slater,  wrho  is  coordinating  efforts  in 
Iowa’s  4th  district. 

“I  think  people  are  getting  juiced  up  for 
it,  because  they  know  something  has  gone 
wrong  these  past  two  years.” 

The  Issues  That  Resonate 
Information  about  the  issues  is  getting 
out  to  union  members  through  an  econom- 
ic education  program  built  into  the  recruit- 
ment process.  At  kickoff  meetings  held  by 
district  coordinators,  union  members 
heard  how  public  policies  affect  their  pock- 
etbooks  in  presentations  that  include  slide 
shows  and  handouts. 

The  kickoff  meetings,  wdrich  drew  as 
many  as  200  union  members  in  some  dis- 
tricts, were  the  principal  vehicle  for  enlist- 
ing activists  to  volunteer  their  time  to 
meet  with  other  workers,  discuss  the 
issues  and  urge  them  to  vote.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  before  the  elections, 
those  10,000  volunteers  wall  be  at 
plant  gates,  in  the  workplace  and  on 
workers’  doorsteps  with  the  message 
that  their  votes  count. 

The  tone  for  the  campaign  was  set 
in  the  spring,  when  the  federation 
launched  a series  of  29  America 
Needs  A Raise  town  hall  meetings 
across  the  country.  It  was  hammered 
home  in  the  series  of  AFL-CIO  tele- 
vision and  radio  ads  that  have  i 

Minimum  wage  rage:  AFL-CIO's 
Rich  Trumka  leads  a rally 


proven  highly  effective. 

The  minimum  wage  ads,  in  particular, 
had  a huge  impact,  not  only  in  raising  criti- 
cal issues  but  in  changing  the  votes  of  pre- 
viously recalcitrant  members  of  Congress. 
After  the  ads  aired  in  24  districts  w'here  leg- 
islators had  voted  against  the  raise,  12  sud- 
denly woke  up  to  the  political  reality  check, 
voting  for  the  raise  on  final  passage. 

One  such  change  came  from  Rep.  Fred 
Heineman  (R-N.C.),  who  “voted  wrong 
every  time  except  the  last  one,”  said  Pat 
Knight  in  North  Carolina’s  4th  district. 

Knight  and  other  coordinators  find  the 
AFL-CIO  ads  on  Medicare  and  pension 
security  even  more  effective,  particularly 
since  they  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
labor  and  retirees. 

“Retirees  are  rallying  around  these 
issues,”  said  Lela  Foreman,  wrho  coordinates 
Oklahoma’s  2nd  district.  “They’re  hand- 
billing at  all  work  locations.  McDonnell 
Douglas  just  shut  down  a plant  where  work- 
ers are  represented  by  UAW,  and  there’s  talk 
that  Boeing  wall  buy  ‘em  out.  If  it  does,  what 
happens  to  their  pensions?” 

In  Tiahrt’s  district  in  Wichita,  the  pension 
ads  also  brought  out  workers  in  their  40s 
and  50s  to  tell  reporters  how  they’ve 
planned  for  the  future,  and  how  they’re 
worried  that  pension  raids  will  prevent 
them  from  taking  care  of  mom  and  dad, 
their  retirement  and  their  kids’  needs. 

“We’ve  been  able  to  build  a real  coalition 
with  seniors,  the  churches  and  environ- 
mentalists,” Lehman  said.  “At  one  minimum 
wage  event,  a minister  admonished  Tiahrt: 
Todd  Tiahrt,  if  you  keep  doing  this  kind  of 
thing,  you’re  going  straight  to  hell.’  ” 

Mike  Hall  and  Colleen  M.  O’Neill  contributed 
to  this  story. 
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G THE  CONNECTION 


After  the  1 994  elections  swept  dozens  of  anti-worker  candi- 
dates into  Congress,  the  American  labor  movement  had 
a good  deal  of  soul-searching  to  do.  Why  would  so 
many  union  members  vote  for  candidates  who  so  clearly  put 
corporate  interests  ahead  of  their  own? 

To  explore  that  question,  the 
AFL-CIO  and  many 
of  its  affiliated  unions 

began  an  extensive  series  | <■ 

of  conversations  with  union 

members.  During  a process  | 

that  included  surveys  and  ^ 1 

meetings,  they  found  that  H ^ «. 
union  members,  like  most 

tion  consistently  looking  out 

for  their  interests  in  the  political  arena.  And  while  they  instinctively 
trust  their  unions  when  it  comes  to  positions  on  important  legislation, 
they  often  view  unions  as  too  tied  to  the  insider's  political  game  to  be 
a credible  source  of  information  on  candidates. 

Don't  tell  us  how  to  vote,  they  say.  Just  give  us  information  about 
issues  we  care  about,  and  let  us  make  up  our  own  minds. 

"It  seems  we  often  failed  to  educate  and  inform  our  members  on 
why  we  were  endorsing  a particular  candidate,"  says  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent John  J.  Sweeney.  "We  weren't  talking  to 
them  about  the  issues  they  care  about  most." 


BY  MIKE  HALL 


Just  what  do  union  members  care 
most  about?  According  to  the  research, 
the  issues  weighing  most  heavily  on  union 
members'  minds  include  living  standards  and 
the  economy,  retire- 
ment security,  health 
care,  education  for 
their  children  and 
themselves,  and  safe 
working  conditions. 

This  year,  those 
issues  are  center  stage 
in  the  most  expansive 
and  coordinated  union 
campaign  ever  to  edu- 
cate and  mobilize  Ameri- 
ca's working  families.  From 
grassroots  lobbying  to  politi- 
cal get-out-the-vote  efforts,  the 
Labor  '96  program  has  aimed  to  inform  working  families — and  hold 
elected  leaders  accountable  for  their  votes — on  pocketbook  issues  such 
as  the  minimum  wage,  pensions,  Medicare  and  student  loans. 

And  in  the  process,  America's  unions  are  recapturing  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  their  members.  A recent  poll  shows  that  union  mem- 
bers, by  a more  than  6 to  1 margin,  support  the  AFL-CIO's  issue  edu- 
cation campaign. 

What  follows  is  a closer  look  at  the  five  hottest  issues  of  the  year, 
and  how  unions  are  bringing  the  message 
home. 
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Wages,  Taxes  & the  Economy 

Though  the  economy  is  rebounding,  the  recover)'  still  hasn't 
reached  many  working  families.  While  corporate  profits  and 
executive  salaries  have  soared,  most  working  Americans  are 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living.  And  in  an  era  of  ram- 
pant downsizing  and 
outsourcing,  workers  are 
growing  increasingly  an- 
xious about  their  future 
economic  security. 
“People  know  something 
has  gone  wrong.  They're 
saying  ‘We're  just  surviving,  day  by  day  by  day.  And  the  rich  just 
keep  floatin'  along,"  ” said  Midge  Slater,  who  is  coordinating  Labor 
'96  in  Iowa's  4th  congressional  district. 

The  AFL-CIO  helped  define  the  issue  of  declining  living  stan- 
dards more  broadly  in  a series  of  29  “America  Needs  A Raise”  town 
hall  meetings  this  year.  Those  hearings  not  only  gave  a boost  to  the 
campaign  for  an  increase  in  the  federal  minimum  wage,  but  they 
added  momentum  to  a number  of  budding  state  and  local  “living 
wage”  initiatives.  Today,  union  members  and  community  groups  are 
mobilizing  around  40  such  initiatives  nationwide. 

Other  legislative  issues  that  resonate  with  union  members  include 
Republican  attacks  on  prevailing  wage  laws  and  fair  labor  standards. 
Of  particular  concern  is  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  destroy  the  40- 
hour  week  by  replacing  overtime  with  compensator)7  time.  The 
issue  has  “caught  fire”  in  Wisconsin’s  1st  congressional  district,  ac- 
cording to  coordinator  Tony  Albright.  “People  can't  believe  Con- 
gress is  considering  doing  away  with  time-and-a-half.” 

But  what  makes  working  families  even  more  angry  are  Republi- 
cans' proposals  to  bestow  giant  tax  breaks  on  the  wealthy  and  big 
business — particularly  since  they  intend  to  pay  for  them  by  cutting 
vital  programs.  Labor  '96  coordinators  are  mobilizing  to  hold  mem- 
bers of  Congress  accountable  to  working  families  instead  of  wealthy 
special  interests. 

Retirement  Security 

Last  year,  the  Republican  budget  bill  gave  corporations  the  green 
light  to  raid  “excess”  pension  funds.  The  House-passed  bill  would 
have  put  so-called  surpluses  of  $100  billion  in  more  than  22,000 
pension  funds  at  risk  and  jeopardized  the  retirement  security  of  11 

What  Union  Members  Have  to  Say 

We  know  how  important  it  is  for  unions  to  gel  involved  in  politi- 
cal action.  But  do  our  members  know?  The  answer  is  yes.  according 
to  focus  groups  and  a brand  new  poll  conducted  by  Hart  Research 
Associates  in  early  August. 

Here’s  what  the  research  showed: 

• Fully  90  percent  of  all  union  members  feel  that  it’s  important 
for  their  union  to  inform  and  involve  them  in  legislative  activities 
and  in  this  year's  elections. 

• More  than  two  thirds  say  unions  need  to  invest  time  and  money 
in  politics  and  legislation  today,  to  counter  the  influence  of  corpo- 
rations and  wealthy  special  interests. 

• B>  a si\  to  one  margin,  union  members  support  the  AFL-CIO's 
grassroots  campaign  to  educate  and  mobilize  working  families. 
Overwhelmingly,  members  say  they  approve  of  designating  $1.80  of 
their  annual  dues  for  commercials  and  activities  designed  to  edu- 
cate and  inform  them  about  issues. 


million  workers  and  2 million  retirees. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  AFL-CIO  issue  education  campaign,  a pub- 
lic outcry  and  a Clinton  veto  put  the  kibosh  on  those  plans.  But 
retirement  funds  remain  a tempting  target  for  corporate  America, 
and  a major  concern  for  working  families. 

Fhe  issue  was  featured  in  a series  of  late-summer  ads  run  by  the 
AFL-CIO  in  key  congres- 
sional districts.  The  ads 
told  the  story  of  Edith 
Thomson,  who  lost 
$87,000  in  401(k)  retire- 
ment money  when  her 
company,  for  whom  she 
had  worked  41  years,  looted  the  funds  before  going  bankrupt. 

Heightening  concern  over  retirement  security  is  the  Republican- 
led  proposal  to  slash  $270  billion  from  Medicare,  which — had  it  not 
been  vetoed — would  have  cost  retirees  an  additional  $340  in  pre- 
miums in  the  year  2002. 

Coordinators  have  found  that  these  issues  fire  up  active  workers 
and  retirees  alike,  enhancing  the  natural  coalition  of  labor  and 
seniors.  That’s  been  the  case  in  Kansas,  for  example,  where  the 
camping  equipment  giant  Coleman  was  bought  out  “basically  for 
their  excess  pension  funds,”  said  Pat  Lehman,  president  of  the 
Wichita  AFL-CIO.  “They  just  decided  to  take  these  folks'  pensions 
and  invest  them  in  junk  bonds. 

“Now,  we’re  explaining  to  folks  that  if  companies  get  their  fingers 
in  that  pie,  we’re  through,”  she  said. 

Health  Care 

With  40  million  Americans  now  lacking  health  insurance,  and 
with  comprehensive  health-care  reform  scuttled  in  1994,  affordable 
health  care  is  a growing  concern  for  working  families.  So  the  fact 
that  Republican  leaders  have  set  their  sights  on  slashing  Medicare 
and  Medicaid— programs  that  provide  health  care  for  millions  of 
seniors,  low-income  families  and  oth- 
ers— has  outraged  working  families  and 
retirees. 

Last  year,  congressional  Republicans 
voted  to  cut  $270  billion  from  Medicare 
and  $170  billion  from  Medicaid  to  help 
pay  for  tax  cuts  for  the  rich.  That  scheme 
met  with  a Clinton  veto. 

This  year,  the  AFL-CIO  hit  the  airwaves 
with  commercials  educating  the  public 
about  the  Medicare  cuts  and  House 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich's  goal  of  letting  the  program  “wither  on  the 
vine.”  To  drive  home  the  message,  the  ads  w7ere  combined  with 
grassroots  activities — such  as  the  one  in  Arizona’s  6th  congression- 
al district,  w'here  union  members  drove  a steamroller  over  a sym- 
bolic Medicare  and  Medicaid  safety  net  to  highlight  Rep.  J.D.  Hay- 
worth’s votes. 

“People  really  picked  up  on  wThat  we  were  saying,”  said  Barbara 
Janis  in  Ohio’s  10th  district.  “And  now  we’re  even  getting  volunteers 
from  the  general  public.” 

Education 

At  a time  when  living  standards  and  economic  opportunities  are 
declining  for  most  working  families,  parents  are  deeply  and  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  their  children's  future. 

Against  that  backdrop,  education — good  schools  for  children, 
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college  loans  and  training  for  the 
jobs  of  the  future — has  become  a 
leading  issue. 

“College  has  gotten  so  expensive 
that,  even  if  you  saved  wisely,  it’s 
not  enough.  This  is  a huge  concern 
here,”  said  Barb  Smith,  coordinator 
in  Michigan’s  8th  district,  where 
Rep.  Dick  Chrysler  (R)  has  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  big  cuts  in 
education  programs. 

Recently,  a series  of  AFL-CIO  ads  and  grassroots  activities 
exposed  members  of  Congress’  votes  to  cut  $10  billion  from  the 
student  loan  program  and  slash  funds  from  Head  Start,  Safe  and 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  other  programs. 

In  North  Carolina’s  2nd  district,  a coalition  of  labor,  education 
and  children’s  groups  demonstrated  how  the  proposals  are  “hang- 
ing ’em  out  to  dry” — with  a clothesline  and  votes  against  children 
pinned  to  it,  said  coordinator  Barbara  McKoy.  The  clothesline  has 
found  its  way  to  several  events  where  Rep.  David  Funderburke 
(R-N.C.)  was  present. 

In  Connecticut’s  5th  district,  union  activists  staged  a forum  to 
discuss  education  costs  and  invited  Rep.  Gary  Franks  (R-Conn.). 
Given  his  voting  record,  participants  weren’t  too  surprised  when 
the  congressman  didn’t  show  up. 

The  AFL-CIO  campaign  has  drawn  widespread  support,  not 
only  from  working  parents  but  from  students  as  well.  “We’ve  got 
students  at  Michigan  State  ready  to  sit  in,”  Smith  said. 

Workplace  & Consumer 
Safety 

Everyone  who  leaves  the  house  each  day  to  go  to  work — 
and  expects  to  return  home  safe  and  sound — understands  the 
need  for  strong  job  safety  laws  with  real  enforcement  behind 
them. 

So  last  year,  when  House  Republicans  voted  to  cut  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration’s  budget  and  restrict 
its  enforcement  abilities  with  new  “risk  assessment”  procedures, 
union  members  responded  with  grassroots  actions — and  a rally 
of  1,000  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Working  Americans  feel  so  strongly  about  the  issue  that  65 
percent  responding  to  a poll  last  fall  said  the  Republicans’  budget 
should  be  vetoed  because  of  its  attacks  on  workplace  safety. 

What  angers  them  is  the  idea  — 
of  putting  profits  ahead  of  safety  ■ 
standards.  That,  too,  explains  why  ■ 
working  families  also  strongly  disap- 
prove of  Republican-led  and  corpo- 
rate-backed measures  to  stop  the  EPA 
from  enforcing  key  food  safety  laws 
and  to  gut  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Working  Americans  want  corpo- 
rations to  act  responsibly,  and  they 
think  government  should  enforce 
rules  for  workplace  and  consumer  protections.  And  these  under- 
lying sentiments  are  helping  the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  make  a 
lasting  connection  with  union  members  and  with  all  working 
families. 

“We’re  touching  base  with  the  rank  and  file,”  said  Rodney  Der- 
rick, Labor  ’96  coordinator  in  Nebraska’s  2nd  district.  “It  cements 
what  they  know  in  their  hearts.” 


TO  MEMBERS,  IT'S  THE 
ISSUES  THAT  MATTER 


What  do  union  members  want?  According  to  survey  research 
by  Peter  A.  Hart  and  Associates,  what  members  want  is 
information  on  important  issues  at  stake  in  the  elections.  In  fact,  90 
percent  of  all  members  say  they  want  their  union  to  inform  and 
involve  them  in  political  and  legislative  activities.  What  members 
don't  want  is  to  be  told  how  to  vote  or  be  expected  to  blindly  fol- 
low a union  endorsement. 


Here’s  a checklist  of  the  DOs 
and  DON’Ts  for  political  action. 


• Emphasize  workers'  needs,  not  political  parties  or  candidates. 
Show  the  union  as  an  independent  voice  defending  working  fami- 
lies' interests. 

• Provide  information  on  the  issues,  not  voting  instructions. 
Empower  workers  to  make  the  right  voting  decisions. 

_ • Focus  on  economic  and 

work- related  issues,  like  a liv- 
ing wage,  retirement  security 
and  workplace  safety. 

• Ask  for  opinions  in  sur 
veys  and  public  hear- 
ings, remembering  that  workers 
want  to  participate  in  the  political  process. 

• Reach  out  to  members  through  a variety  of 
media,  but  remember  that  the  most  effective 
communication  is  one-on-one  personal  contact. 

• Target  messages  to  specific  audiences,  such  as  working  women, 
retirees  and  younger  members. 

• Establish  the  union  as  a "watchdog"  that  works  to  hold  public 
officials  accountable  after  they're  elected. 


DO 


pojj 


• Don't  tell  members 
how  to  vote  or 
whom  to  vote  for. 

Don't  assume  that  a 
list  of  union  endorsements  is  all 
that  workers  need. 

• Don't  talk  about  the  union  as  an  institution 
instead  of  real  workers  and  real  issues.  Don't  use 
insider  union  jargon. 

• Don't  talk  partisan  language. 

• Don't  emphasize  candidates  rather  than  issues. 

• Don't  ignore  what  the  candidates  do  after  the  election. 

• Don't  rely  solely  on  union  newspapers  and  magazines  to  reach 
workers. 

• Don't  employ  a one-size-fits-all  approach  for  disseminating  the 
message  to  union  members. 
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Kenisha  Rhone  says  she  has 
lived  a sheltered  life,  growing 
up  in  a middle-class  African- 
American  family  in  St.  Louis.  “All  1 knew 
about  unions  was  what  the  media  fed 
me — you  know  the  mob  stuff  and  that 
they  were  racist,”  the  20-year-old  Indiana 
University  student  said.  “Now  I wish  I 
could  organize  my  campus. 

“Union  Summer  did  so  much  for  me 
as  an  African-American,  especially  in 
East  Boston.  When  I walked  down  the 


ported  and  energized  hundreds  of  cam- 
paigns in  22  cities.  They  saw  firsthand 
the  struggles  working  families  face 
today.  They  learned  how  to  stand  up  for 
what  they  believe  is  right. 

And  over  the  course  of  three  months, 
the  American  labor  movement  opened 
its  doors  to  a new  generation  of 
activists. 

Recruited  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try, more  than  half  of  the  young  interns 
were  women.  Roughly  half  were  people 
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For  young  activists 
and  the  working  people 
they  reached.  Union  Summer 
changed  lives 


of  color.  Collectively,  they  spoke  more 
than  10  languages.  They  were  open  to 
new  experiences,  ready  for  unforeseen 
challenges  and  eager  for  adventure. 


street,  twice  somebody  in  a car  called 
me  ‘nigger.’  Then,  I would  get  to  the 
campaign  site  and  see  Latinos,  African- 
Americans,  whites  all  working  together 
for  the  union.  It  was  mind-blowing. 

“This  was  real-world  stuff,”  Rhone 
added.  “I  had  advantages  when  I was 
growing  up,  but  now  I feel  empowered 
by  my  knowledge  of  unions.” 

For  Rhone,  the  three-week  internship 
in  Boston  was  a real  eye-opener  that  has 
changed  her  life.  And  she  is  not  alone. 
More  than  1,200  young  people  chosen 
to  participate  in  this  year’s  Union  Sum- 
mer program  found  themselves  walking 
picket  lines,  talking  to  unorganized 
workers  and  protesting  at  rallies.  In 
three  waves,  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  the  end  of  August,  the  interns  sup- 


Agents  of  Change 

And  adventure  they  got.  Union  Sum- 
mer interns  marched  with  striking 
Detroit  newspaper  workers.  They  led  a 
petition  drive  to  keep  anti-union 
Browning-Ferris  Industries  (BFI)  from 
getting  a city  contract  in  Seattle.  And 
they  jumped  on  board  a Southern  bus 
tour  designed  to  support  several  active 
organizing  campaigns  in  nursing  homes 
launched  by  the  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  Union. 

Some  interns  even  got  to  experience 
the  thrill  of  victory. 


PHOTOS  BY  IMPACT  VISUALS 
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“I  have  never  seen  such  awful  living  conditions  face  to  face,”  the  20- 
year-old  University  of  Texas  student  said  of  the  workers’  quarters. 
“I’d  only  heard  about  them  or  read  about  them  'in  magazines.” 


Next  generation:  Young  adults  learn  life's  lessons  during  a three-week  internship 


On  South  Carolina’s  posh  Hilton  Head 
Island,  they  staged  poolside  theatrics  and 
noisy  demonstrations  along  the  annual  5K 
run  route.  Their  actions,  according  to  orga- 
nizers for  the  Operating  Engineers,  played  a 
key  role  in  convincing  management  at  the 
luxurious  Melrose  Resort  to  end  its  18- 
month  standoff  and  negotiate  a first  con- 
tract for  the  sendee  workers  there. 

In  Los  Angeles,  they  helped  convince 
Comacho’s  Restaurant  to  recognize  the 
Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees 
Local  814.  And  at  Stanford  University,  they 
paid  house  visits  to  employees  of  the  Bon 
Appetit  restaurant,  leading  to  recognition  of 
Sendee  Employees  Local  790. 

“It  was  nothing  like  I expected  it  to  be, 
because  I didn’t  know  what  it  was  like  to  be 
on  the  streets  24  hours  a day,”  said  Ciara 
Wilson,  22,  a Sarah  Lawrence  University 
graduate  who  worked  in  Seattle  to  help  the 
Teamsters  organize  BFI  sanitation  workers. 

“Union  Summer  demystified  my  idea  of 
what  unions  were  all  about.  They  were  a 
whole  lot  more  diverse  than  I had  thought,” 
she  said.  “I  talked  union  with  jazz  musi- 
cians in  night  clubs  who  have  the  same 
problems  as  other  workers.  Except  they 
didn’t  have  one  crappy  job,  they  had  three. 

“After  Union  Summer,  I am  definitely 
committed  to  labor  as  a part  of  everything  I 
do,”  said  Wilson.  “If  I go  into  law,  it’s  going 
to  be  labor  law.  All  the  issues  I’m  interested 
in — health  care,  women’s  rights — are  re- 


lated to  labor  and  economic  justice.” 

Wilson  has  already  attended  the  Organiz- 
ing Institute,  the  organizer  recruitment  and 
training  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  she’s  not 
the  only  one.  “We  expect  some  200  of  the 
participants  will  go  through  the  Organizing 
Institute,”  said  Union  Summer  Director 
Andy  Levin.  “And  more  than  50  interns 
have  already  been  hired  directly  by  unions.” 

Link  to  Civil  Rights  Movement 

Union  Summer  was  modeled  after  the 
civil  rights  movement’s  1964  Freedom  Sum- 
mer, when  thousands  of  young  people  came 
to  the  South  to  register  voters.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  two  movements  was  not 
lost  on  the  interns,  particularly  those  who 
participated  in  the  three-week  bus  tour 
through  the  South. 

One  who  journeyed  in  the  footsteps  of 
civil  rights  activists  was  Diallo  Brooks,  a 24- 
year-old  Shepherd  College  graduate  who  is 
putting  together  a video-journal  of  his  expe- 
riences. The  bus  tour  took  him  from  Mem- 
phis, where  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
assassinated  trying  to  organize  sanitation 
workers,  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Mobile 
and  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

“We  marched  across  the  Pettus  Bridge  in 
Selma,  and  the  first  thing  I noticed  was  a 
billboard  of  the  mayor,”  said  Brooks.  “He  is 
the  same  man  who  was  the  mayor  30  years 
ago  [when  civil  rights  activists  were  beaten 
by  police].  I thought  that  was  ironic.” 


Brooks  himself  got  involved  in  a verbal 
exchange  with  the  Jackson  police  when  he 
was  “trying  to  capture  some  injustice”  on 
tape  as  activists  handbilled  a nursing  home. 

“After  the  commotion  with  the  owners, 
the  police  came  and  noticed  I was  videotap- 
ing,” he  said.  “They  told  me  to  turn  off  the 
camera.  They  got  mad  and  wanted  to  arrest 
me,  but  I had  already  turned  the  camera  off 
when  I saw  them,  because  they  had  a mad 
look  on  their  face.  I felt  like  the  cops  want- 
ed to  do  something,  but  they  couldn’t.” 

The  link  between  civil  rights  and  worker 
rights  is  no  less  tangible  in  Watsonville, 
California,  where  mostly  Latino  strawberry 
pickers  spend  eight  to  12  hours  a day  bend- 
ing from  the  waist  to  pick  berries  for  little 
pay.  They  then  go  “home”  to  run-down  hos- 
tels or  shacks  in  the  fields. 

“I  have  never  seen  such  awful  living  con- 
ditions face  to  face,”  Isaac  Flores  Harring- 
ton, a 20-year-old  University  of  Texas  stu- 
dent, said  of  the  workers’  quarters.  “I’d  only 
heard  about  them  or  read  about  them  in 
magazines. 

“I  spoke  to  a group  of  12  guys  about  my 
age  about  unions.  Their  eyes  seemed  inter- 
ested and  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing higher  wages,  medical  insurance,  sani- 
tary working  conditions,  but  they  are  still 
scared.  Nobody  said  it  was  going  to  be  easy. 
The  thing  is,  they  are  all  good  hard-working 
people — just  a little  scared.” 

The  interns  who  went  into  the  strawberry 
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“But  it  meant  a lot  to  me  to  be  with  people  my  age  with  the  same  ideas 
and  who  were  working  for  the  same  goals,”  she  said.  “That  definite- 
ly made  a difference  in  my  life.” 


California  strawberry  fields:  Interns  reach  out  to  enthusiastic  but  scared  workers 


fields  every  day  were  bilingual.  They 
formed  real  relationships  with  the  workers, 
said  Christine  Delgado,  the  assistant  site 
coordinator.  “The  workers  really  respected 
the  fact  that  students  would  come  out  and 
talk  to  them.  The  activists  would  give  the 
workers  their  home  phone  numbers.” 

Values  to  Live  By 

Though  only  18  years  old,  Ligaya  Domin- 
go had  powerful  personal  reasons  to  join 
Union  Summer.  Her  father  was  Silme 
Domingo,  the  Filipino-American  union 
activist  and  critic  of  the  Marcos  regime  who 
was  gunned  down  in  1981  while  working  at 
the  Alaska  Cannery  Workers  in  Seattle. 

“Part  of  it  is  following  in  his  footsteps  and 
finishing  the  work  he  couldn’t,”  said 
Domingo,  who  recently  entered  Evergreen 
College  in  Olympia,  Washington,  and  for 
whom  Union  Summer  was  the  next  step  to 
becoming  a union  organizer.  “As  a child,  I 
was  taught  a lot  about  how  important  it  is  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  justice.  I was  taught 
the  one  way  to  achieve  justice  is  through 
union  work,”  she  remembers.  “It  meant  a 
lot  to  me  to  be  with  people  my  age  with  the 
same  ideas  and  who  were  working  for  the 
same  goals.  That  definitely  made  a differ- 
ence in  my  life.” 

Another  of  life’s  lessons  learned  by  the 
interns  was  summed  up  best  by  Liz  Cam- 
pos, who  helped  a UNITE  organizing  drive 
at  Royal  White,  a sweatshop  laundry  serv- 


ing four  major  Boston  hospitals. 

“It’s  about  people  getting  for  themselves 
what  they  have  a right  to  have,”  she  said. 
“It’s  about  working  people  fighting  for  their 
jobs  and  their  lives.” 

During  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
Union  Summer  interns  leafleted  three  hos- 
pitals, staged  actions  to  draw  attention  to 
the  workers’  plight  and  spoke  at  news  con- 


COURTESY  OF  UFCW 

Bon  voyage:  AFL-CIO's  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson,  UFCW  President  Doug 
Dority,  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  send 
off  a southern  bus  tour 

ferences  where  workers  told  chilling  stories 
about  the  harassment  of  pregnant  women — 
who  sometimes  were  assigned  to  the  most 
difficult  machine  requiring  them  to  bend 
over  constantly. 

“They  were  like  a family  to  us,”  Rhone  said 
of  the  180  Royal  White  workers,  mostly 
women  from  El  Salvador,  Poland  and  Haiti. 
“When  one  of  the  workers  was  fired  for  sup- 
porting the  union,  we  broke  down  and  cried.” 


The  Next  Generation 

For  many  of  the  interns.  Union  Summer 
was  an  opportunity  to  prove  something  to 
themselves — and  perhaps  to  the  world— 
about  young  people  today. 

“I  was  looking  for  a widespread  way  to 
fight  for  social  justice,”  said  Sarah  Sher- 
burn-Zimmer,  an  intern  who  went  to 
Akron,  Ohio.  “When  you  are  sitting  in 
school,  you  don’t  think  about  it.  But  people 
need  more  rights  and  that’s  not  just  a stupid 
theory.  It  is  reality. 

“Union  Summer  was  very  different  from 
what  I thought  it  would  be,”  she  said.  “In 
fact,  unions  are  much  more  progressive 
than  I thought  they  would  be.  They  offer  so 
much  of  the  things  that  I believe  in  and  it’s 
wonderful  how  hard  people  are  working.” 

“People  call  my  generation  Generation  X 
and  say  we  don’t  care,”  said  Allen  Bozeman 
of  Prattville,  Alabama,  the  son  of  a UNITE 
activist  who  spent  his  internship  on  the 
Southern  bus  tour.  “But  we  do  care  and  we 
want  to  contribute  to  our  community.” 

Bozeman  summed  up  the  sentiments  of 
many  of  the  young  activists  when  he  said:  “I 
knew  we  couldn’t  do  a lot  in  terms  of  mas- 
sive change  in  three  weeks.  But  we  were 
able  to  get  the  word  out  to  the  communities. 

“When  this  is  over  1 will  feel  good.  We 
may  not  have  accomplished  everything,  but 
we  did  stand  up.  When  I look  back  on  this 
I will  remember  that  I did  something 
good.” 
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■ hat  DO  THE  FASTEST-GROWING  local  unions  in 

■ America  have  in  common?  They  take  a talented 
organizing  staff,  add  resources  and  a strategic 

plan,  get  union  members  involved  and  combine  it  all  with 
a serious  commitment  to  organizing.  That’s  the  recipe  for 
a union  that  grows,  according  to  a new  AFL-CIO  manual 
called  “Organizing  for  Change,  Changing  to  Organize.” 

It’s  no  secret  that  the  percentage  of  union  members  has 
been  in  decline  since  the  1970s,  or  that  the  decline  paral- 
lels a drop  in  working  families’  living  standards.  Ask  any 
union  negotiator:  The  lower  the  unionization  rate  in  an 
industry,  the  harder  it  is  to  bargain  for  wage  and  benefit 
improvements. 

“We  w ant  to  protect  our  current  members  and  we  can’t 
if  we  don’t  organize  new  workers,”  says  David  Regan, 
president  of  the  fast-growing  SEIU  Local  1199WW/OH/KY, 
which  represents  14,000  health-care  and  other  workers  in 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  “We  can’t  do  what  our 
members  wrant  us  to  do  in  terms  of  benefits,  wages  and 
dignity  if  we  don’t  build  power.” 

The  local  is  one  of  a growing  number  that  are  putting 
together  a serious  organizing  plan  backed  by  substantial 
resources.  Another  example  is  the  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Local  142  in  Hawaii,  w'hich  has  growm  to 
represent  12,000  service  workers  in  30  island  hotels  and 
resorts.  “By  continuously  organizing,  we  have  been  able 
to  raise  the  standards  for  wages,  benefits  and  workers’ 
rights,”  says  union  representative  Leonard  Hoshijo.  “We 
have  a local  with  a strong  organizing  priority.  We’ve  got  a 
quality  team  of  organizers.  And  we’ve  got  rank-and-file 
support.” 

But  that’s  not  the  only  good  news.  Lor  one  thing,  the 
union  movement  has  learned  how  to  train  organizers  to 
win — and  the  pool  of  talented  organizers  is  growing, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  ALL-CIO  Organizing  Institute. 
Unions  are  also  learning  how  to  target  strategically  and 
effectively,  use  leverage  and  clout  to  neutralize  employer 
opposition  and  better  deal  with  the  severely  flawed 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  system. 

“While  the  ingredients  may  vary  somewhat  from  union 
to  union  and  from  industry  to  industry,  the  formula  for 
success  is  the  same,”  says  Bruce  Raynor,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  UNITE  who  chairs  the  ALL-CIO’s  Elected 
Leader  Task  Force  on  Organizing.  “We’ve  seen  that  our 
unions  can  grow  when  we  turn  rhetoric  into  reality  and 
put  more  talent,  energy  and  resources  into  organizing.” 


For  a copy  of  “Organizing  for  Change,  Changing  to 
Organize,”  call  202-639-6203.  If  you’ve  got  an  organizing 
innovation  strategy  or  success  story  to  share,  be  sure  to  let 
America@W'ork  know. 
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SEIU  Local  1199 * West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky 

DEDICATED  TO  BUILDING  POWER 

Half  of  every  dues  dollar  goes  to  organizing 

The  last  time  we  checked,  SEIU  Local  1199WV/OH/KY  still 
held  the  record  for  the  percentage  of  resources  spent  on  orga- 
nizing. The  health-care  and  social  service  workers’  union 
devotes  half  of  its  revenues  to  new  organizing — twice  the  25 
percent  it  allocated  in  1989. 

That  explains  how  the  local  grew  from  1,000  members  in 
1980  to  14,000  today,  and  why  the  union  is  now  organizing  at  I 
a clip  of  about  2,000  workers  each  year. 

“I  attribute  our  growth  to  committing  resources,  pure  and 
simple,”  says  Tom  Woodruff,  the  former  local  president  who 
is  now  the  SEIU  assistant  to  the  president  for  organizing. 

It  didn’t  happen  overnight.  For  years,  the  union  has  been 
developing  solid  membership  support  for  organizing  and  a 
strong  core  of  activists.  At  union  meetings,  in  steward  train- 
ings and  through  its  publications,  the  union  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  drive  home  the  message:  “Workers  need  power | 
to  raise  living  standards,”  Woodruff  says.  “The  only  way 
workers  can  gain  is  by  organizing  higher  percentages  of  their 
industries.” 

In  a jurisdic- 
tion that  spans 
three  states — 

West  Virginia, 

Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky— the  local 
has  managed  to 
organize  between 
10  percent  and 
1 5 percent  of  the 
health-care 
work  force. 


HERE  Local  226  * Las  Vegas 

LESSONS  IN  LEVERAGE 

Sheer  will  and  clout  neutralize  the 


It’s  been  five  years  since  the  Las  Vegas  Frontier  Hotel  workers  went  on 
strike,  but  you  still  see  HERE  Local  226  members  walking  the  picket 
line.  There’s  a reason  for  that,  says  Nevada  organizing  director  D.  Taylor. 

“It  shows  a company  that  has  never  had  a relationship  with  us  that  we 
won’t  give  up,”  he  says.  “There  is  a lesson  there  for  them.” 

The  sheer  will  of  its  members  has  given  the  union  the  clout  and  lever- 
age to  add  16,000  members  to  its  ranks  since  1989.  “We  don’t  even  deal 
with  NLRB  elections,  except  in  extreme  cases,”  says  Taylor.  Instead,  the 
union  has  negotiated  neutrality  card-check  recognition  language  in  its 
hotel  agreements.  That  clause  will  help  the  union  organize  nearly  3,000 
members  when  three  new  properties  open  up  this  fall. 

Because  of  the  local’s  emphasis  on  organizing,  evidenced  by  its  organiz- 
ing budget  of  nearly  40  percent  of  its  resources,  75  percent  of  the  Las 
Vegas  hotel  and  restaurant  work  force  is  unionized.  But  with  only  35  per- 
cent of  the  market  organized  statewide,  Local  226  is  now  planning  to 
step  up  its  organizing  with  large-scale  projects  in  Reno. 


1 BE  W Local  611  * New  Mexico 

FROM  ZERO  TO  FIFTY  IN  JUST  FOUR  YEARS 

Electrical  workers  take  charge  with  a bottom-up  strategy 

For  electrical  workers  in  the  Albuquerque-Santa  Fe  region  known  as 
the  Rio  Grande  Quarter,  1991  was  a turning  point.  IBEW  Local  611  had 
2,000  members,  but  membership  was  dwindling  fast.  The  local  had  con- 
centrated mostly  on  representing  workers  in  New  Mexico’s  booming 
copper  and  uranium  mines,  power  plants  and  mills.  But  when  many  of 
those  mines  closed  in  the  1980s,  the  union  looked  around  and  saw  a 
huge  commercial  market — almost  none  of  it  organized.  “All  these  little 
residential  shops  had  bloomed  into  commercial  outfits.  The  open  shop 
had  almost  taken  over,”  recalls  Local  611  organizer  Brian  Condit. 

Today,  nearly  50  percent  of  the  electrical  workers  in  the  commercial 
market  are  union  members.  In  a contracting  industry  characterized  by 
temporary  work  and  fluctuations  in  employment,  how  did  the  union 
organize  800  members  over  the  past  four  years? 

To  begin  with,  the  union  set  up  an  organizing  fund,  earmarking  three- 
quarters  of  a percent  of  members’  wages — an  idea  that  came  from  the 
members  themselves.  The  fund  now'  provides  enough  resources  to  hire 
four  full-time  organizers. 

At  first,  the  union  filed  for  NLRB  elections,  but  dropped  the  idea 
when  the  election  process  dragged  on.  Instead,  the  local  set  into  motion 
a “bottom-up”  strategy,  signing  up  electrical  workers  one  at  a time  any- 
where they  work.  Over  the  years,  as  they  chipped  away  at  the  nonunion 

electrical  work  force,  contractors 
have  had  no  choice  but  to  sign  a 
union  contract. 

Initially  skeptical  of  the  bot- 
tom-up approach,  union  mem- 

' bosses'  tool"  ■ bers  warmed  up  to  it  when  they 

saw  how  effective  it  was.  Now, 
they’ve  taken  to  salting — the 
much-challenged  but  legally 
upheld  practice  of  union  mem- 
bers taking  nonunion  assign- 
ments to  help  organize.  “It’s  like 
having  hundreds  of  organizers,” 
says  staff  organizer  Tom  Davis. 


COURTESY  OF  LIUNA 
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It’s  a tactic  that  worked  in 
the  fight  for  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  It  can 
also  work  in  state  and  local 
living  wage  campaigns.  At  a 
rally  or  news  conference,  use 
bags  of  groceries  to  demon- 
strate what  a raise  will  buy. 
Better  yet,  deliver  the  bags  to 
the  offices  of  elected  officials. 


If  you’ve  got  a button 
or  sticker  you’re  par- 
ticularly proud  of, 
enter  it  in  the  first  annual 
AFL-CIO  button  contest! 
Send  us  a sample,  along 
with  an  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  the  button, 
and  we’ll  show  off  the 
winner  (and  runners  up) 
in  this  publication.  Mail 
to:  America@Work, 
AFL-CIO,  815  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  For  more  informa- 
tion: 202-637-5010. 


The  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  have  put  on  their 
SPURS  to  help  round  up 
new  members  across  the 
country. 

SPURs  (Special  Project 
Union  Representatives)  are 
rank-and-file  members 
deployed  in  their  communi- 
ties for  specific  projects,  most 
often  organizing  and  strike 
efforts.  As  temporary  salaried 
employees  of  their  local 
union  or  regional  council, 
SPURs  return  to  their  bar- 
gaining unit  when  their  pro- 
ject concludes. 

SPURs  have  helped  organize 
workers  at  grocery  and  drug 
stores  in  Southern  California, 
as  well  as  meatcutters  at  a Las 
Vegas  supermarket  and  more 


than  500  workers  at  H&M 
Food  System  in  Dallas.  SPURs’ 
work  has  also  resulted  in  new 
members  for  the  unions  polit- 


Want  a whole  lot  of  peo- 
ple to  eyeball  your 
message  at  once?  Do 
what  Gary  Gilbertson  and  other 
Wisconsin  activists  did:  fly  a 
banner  over  a football  stadium. 

Gilbertson,  a member  of 
UFCW  Local  538  who  hang- 
dries  sausages  and  salami  at  the 
Madison  Oscar  Mayer  plant, 
had  the  idea  after  Republicans 
made  their  move  in  early  1995 
to  gut  OSHA  laws.  Gilbertson’s 
congressman,  Rep.  Scott  Klug 
(R),  is  one  of  the  bad  guys. 

“I  just  said,  ‘No  way.  This 


ical  action  fund,  the  Active 
Ballot  Club.  For  information, 
call  Lou  Ulsen  at  the  UFCW 
at  202-223-3111. 


guy  thinks  he’s  going  to  waltz 
through  our  district,’  ” Gilbert- 
son said.  “ ‘Someone’s  got  to 
challenge  him.’  ” 

Working  with  the  Madison 
central  labor  council,  Gilbert- 
son organized  a dozen  events 
to  get  the  word  out  about  Klug 
and  his  anti-worker  votes — 
including  a flyover  of  the  Wis- 
consin Badger  homecoming 
football  game  by  a plane  toting 
the  banner,  “Stop  Rep.  Klug 
before  more  workers  die!” 

Klug  was  in  the  stadium  that 
day,  along  with  77,000  others. 


^Sounds 

Sew 
Sweet 


director  and  soloist.  “All  of  the  songs 
have  a message.” 

The  choir  has  been  featured  at 
UNITE  conventions  and  rallies,  and  led  the 
singing  at  a civil  rights  demonstration  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  workers  were 
arrested  protesting  discrimination  at  a Kmart 
warehouse. 

The  tapes  are  available  for  $10  from  UNITE 
Choir  Project,  1010  Tucker  St.,  Greensboro, 
N.C.  27405.  All  proceeds  go  toward  develop- 
ing the  union’s  political  action  program. 


They  are  21  women, 

members  of  UNITE  Local  1077.  By 
day  they  cut,  press  and  sew.  But  after 
work,  they  make  sweet  music  together.  The 
Whiteville  Apparel  Choir  is  bringing  the 
soulful  sounds  of  gospel  to  labor  music. 
“Together”  is  their  first  cassette  recording. 

“Our  songs  are  all  about  struggle — we’re 
fighting  to  keep  our  jobs  and  benefits,  the 
things  we  have,”  says  Melvin  Chambers,  choir 


t 
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Searching  for 
a clever  slo- 
gan to  edu- 
cate the  public 
about  a corporate 
attack  on  your 
members  and  the 
community? 
Sometimes  you 
need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  cor- 
poration itself,  as 
the  Teamsters  have 
done  in  three 
recent  campaigns. 

Look  for  a compa- 
ny ad  or  slogan  that’s 


already  highly  recog- 
nizable— like  the 
milk  industry’s  milk 
mustache  campaign, 
parodied  by  the 
Teamsters  for  a fight 
against  New  Jersey’s 
Farmland  Dairy 
Fliers  depict  chil- 
dren with  bloody 
noses  and  lampoon 
the  “Milk:  What  a 
Surprise!”  slogan 
with  “Milk:  One 
Awful  Surprise!” 

The  Teamsters 
have  also  spoofed 


Budweiser’s  croak- 
ing frogs  ad  with  a 
frog  that  croaks, 
“No  Bud” — above 
the  tag  line,  “Bud- 
weiser  croaks 
Rhode  Island  jobs;” 
and  mimicked 
Miller  Beer’s  Red 
Dog  icon  (“Red 
Dog  Bites”).  If  used 
on  billboards  as 
well  as  fliers,  paro- 
dies get  an  instant 
public  response — 
and  it  drives  the 
company  bonkers. 
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The  Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  Labor 
Council  recently  issued  a call 
to  action  to  combat  the  right- 
ving  attack  on  unions  with  a direct 
nailing  to  all  area  activists  asking 
rem  to  “get  mad  and  get  loud.”  The 
nailing  lays  out  the  local  and  nation- 
.1  issues  in  the  AFL-CIO  campaign  to 


educate  and  mobilize  working  fami- 
lies— and  the  Republican  right’s 
responses  to  the  campaign — and  asks 
volunteers  to  talk  to  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  write  letters  to  the 
media,  call  members  of  Congress, 
distribute  materials  in  worksites  and 
neighborhoods,  and  help  get  out  the 
vote.  The  council  also  conducted  its 
own  member  survey  to  determine 
issue  priorities  for  the  election  year. 

For  information,  call  Sally  Krissel, 
Cincinnati  CLC,  513-421-1846. 


• Hold  a rally  or  march,  ask- 
ing women  to  sign  a large 
poster  that  reads,  “I  pledge 
to  get  my  family  and  neigh- 
bors to  vote.” 

• For  props,  use  oversized 
signs  in  the  shape  of  pocket- 
books,  coupons  for  bread- 
and-butter  issues  (redeem- 
able on  election  day),  diaper 
pins  and  report  cards.  Use  an 
ironing  board  for  a table. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
AFL-CIO  Labor  ’96  office  at  202- 
637-5101. 


some  events,  organizers  served 
cake  in  the  shape  of  a state — and 
displaying  the  number  of  women 
in  it — provided  by  the  Bakery, 
Confectionery,  and  Tobacco 
Workers  Union.  Here  are  a few 
other  ideas  for  those  who  want 
to  stage  similar  events. 

• Distribute  materials  and 
pledge  cards  at  supermar- 
kets, shopping  malls,  day 
care  centers,  laundromats 
and,  of  course,  worksites 
where  your  union  represents 
working  women. 


Women  voters  will  make 
all  the  difference  in  the 
elections  this  year,  and 
the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO 
are  getting  creative  in  their 
efforts  to  turn  them  out  on 
November  5. 

On  October  4,  the 
AFL-  CIO’s  new  Working 
Women’s  Department 
launched  a campaign  to 
publicize  the  “pocketbook” 
issues  important  to  women 
with  events  and  activities 
throughout  the  country.  At 
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Job  designs  that 

WORK  FOR  WORKERS 


Last  year,  more  than  700,000 
workers  suffered  crippling 
strain  and  sprain  injuries 
because  of  repetitive  motion,  awk- 
ward positions  and  heavy  and  awk- 


ward lifting.  When  jobs  and  tasks 
are  not  properly  designed,  these 
activities  can  put  too  much  stress 
on  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments  and 
other  soft  tissue,  resulting  in  ten- 
donitis, carpal  tunnel  syndrome  and 
acute  and  chronic  back  injuries. 

But  through  a workplace  safety 
and  health  committee,  union  mem- 
bers can  identify  the  hazards  and 
prompt  employers  to  identify 
ergonomic  solutions — that  is,  new 
job  designs 
that  work  for 
workers. 

For  exam- 
ple, a Chrysler 
asembly  plant 
that  imple- 
mented a joint 
labor-manage- 
ment ergo- 
nomics pro- 
gram reported 
an  80  percent 
drop  in  lost- 
time injury 
cases  in  the 
first  five  years. 

Iowa  Beef 
Processors 
reached  an 
ergonomic  set- 
tlement with 
the  Occupa- 
tional Safety 


and  Health  Administration  and  saw 
cumulative  trauma  disorder  cases 
drop  by  half,  with  the  number  of 
related  surgeries  cut  by  40  percent. 

Workers  can  encourage  compa- 
nies to  reduce 
or  eliminate 
risk  factors  by 
adopting  new 
engineering 
controls 
(redesigning 
tools,  work 
stations  and 
work  process- 
es) and 
administrative 
controls  (job 
rotation,  job 
enlargement 
or  changes  in 
job  rates  to 
reduce  manu- 
al repeti- 
tions). 

If  all  else 
fails,  show  your  employer  the  cost 
of  inaction.  Workers’  compensation 
costs  skyrocket  and  productivity 
shrinks  in  an  atmosphere  rife  with 
injury. 

For  help  in  designing  an 
ergonomic  program,  contact  the 
AFL-CIOs  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Department  at  202-637- 
5366;  815  16th  St.  N.W.,  Room  704, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

— Colleen  M.  O’Neill 


Questions  and  answers 
for  frontline  activists 

Q:  Is  it  true  that  only  5.2  percent  of  American 
workers  are  jobless?  That  doesn't  quite  gibe  with 
the  number  of  folks  who  are  going  through  hard 
times. 

A:  The  5.2  percent  reported  for  September — 7 million 
workers  unemployed — understates  the  number  of 
Americans  who  were  out  of  work.  It  didn't  include 
the  4.2  million  part-time  employees  who  want  full- 
time work,  nor  the  1 .5  million  who  wanted  work 
but  were  too  discouraged  to  look  anymore.  These 
folks  are  included  in  the  Labor  Department's  new 
alternative  measure  of  labor  underutilization,  and 
that  rate  was  a much  more  worrisome  9.7  percent 
in  September. 

Q:  What  do  you  say  to  Newt  Gingrich  and  others 
who  claim  that  unions  force  workers  to  finance 
political  causes  with  which  they  disagree? 

A:  Quite  simply,  it  isn't  true.  To  begin  with,  union 
dues  and  the  activities  financed  by  those  dues  are 
determined  by  union  members  themselves  through 
democratic  procedures  guaranteed  by  federal  law.  So 
are  union  security  clauses,  which  the  vast  majority  of 
organized  workers  vote  to  negotiate  in  their  union 
contracts. 

In  addition,  the  rights  of  those  who  oppose  the 
majority's  decision  are  amply  protected.  No  one  rep- 
resented by  a union  is  required  to  pay  the  cost,  typi- 
cally pennies  per  month,  of  political  activities  with 
which  he  or  she  disagrees.  That's  the  law. 

But  in  truth,  union  members  seldom  object  to  the 
political  and  legislative  activities  of  their  union.  What 
Newt  Gingrich  and  others  neglect  to  say  is  that  our 
members  overwhelmingly  support  our  efforts  to 
inform  and  involve  them  in  legislation  and  politics. 
That's  what  members  have  told  us  in  meetings  and 
surveys.  And  that's  why  the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO 
voted  this  year  to  educate  and  mobilize  working  fam- 
ilies around  important  issues  and  hold  elected  leaders 
accountable. 

Q:  I was  looking  in  the  (LaborNET)  library  for  a 
file  on  union-made  computers  and  couldn't  find 
anything.  Do  you  have  anything  you  can  upload? 

A:  It's  out  there.  The  easiest  way  to  get  to  it  is  to  pull 
down  "Library,"  click  onto  a key  word  or  words,  like 
"computers,"  specify  "Union  Label/Priv.,"  and  you're 
there.  By  the  way,  the  same  method  works  for  other 
union-made  products  as  well. 

Got  a question?  Drop  us  a line,  post  us  a message 
or  pick  up  the  phone,  and  we'll  try  to  find  the 
answer.  Write  us  at  815  1 6th  St.,  N.W., 

Room  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006;  E-mail  to 
71 1 1 2.53@compuserve.com;  or  call  202-637- 
5010. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


For  an  honest,  easy-to-read  explana- 
tion of  how  corporations  and  govern- 
ment have  failed  America’s  working 
families — and  what  we  can  do  about  it — 
read  America  Needs  A Raise,  the  new 
book  by  AFL-CIO  President  John  J. 
Sweeney  Proceeds  from  the  book’s  sale 
will  go  to  a special  organizing  fund.  Pub- 
lished by 

Houghton  Mifflin, 
copies  are  available 
in  most  bookstores 
or  may  be  ordered 
through  the  AFL- 
CIO  by  calling  202- 
637-5041. 

• Making  Standards 
Matter,  from  the 
AFT,  is  the  only 
report  that  evaluates 
the  quality  of  acade- 
mic standards  in  all 
50  states,  and  offers 
suggestions  for 
strengthening  them. 

Copies  are  $10  each  from  the  AFT  Order 
Department,  555  New  Jersey  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

• Getting  It  Right,  a report  by  AFSCME, 
dispels  assertions  by  the  American  Leg- 
islative Exchange  Council,  an  ally  of  the 
anti-union  Heritage  Foundation,  that 
public  employees  are  paid  more  than  pri- 
vate-sector workers.  The  AFSCME  study 
found  that  when  specific  job  titles  and 
classifications  are  compared,  overall 
compensation  for  workers  in  both  sec- 
tors is  about  the  same.  For  copies,  call 
202/429-1130. 
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VIDEOS 


The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  produced  a 12-minute  educa- 
tional video,  Through  the  Keyhole: 
Privacy  in  the  Workplace — An  Endangered 
Right.  The  accompanying  report,  A State 
of  Emergency  in  the  American  Workplace, 
documents  the  increasing  problem  of 
employers  monitoring  and  spying  on 
workers  on  the  job.  Contact  the  ACLU  at 
132  West  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10036;  or  call  212-944-9800  ext.  408. 


A GUIDE  TO 

WEB-SURFIN'  IN  THE  USA 
(AND  BEYOND) 

Waves  of  electronic  information  are 
crashing  all  over  the  Internet, 
and  workers  are  hanging  10  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  look  at  the  nearly  60  pages  of 
users  signed  on  to  the  AFL-CIO’s  Labor- 
NET  reveals  across-the-board  representa- 
tion of  international  unions,  local  and 
regional  bodies,  labor-affiliated  institutes 
and  even  some  retirees  and  consultants. 

LaborNET  offers  an  opportunity  for 
scheduled  chat  on  Sunday  nights,  dis- 
course on  the  state  of  workers  and 
unions,  guidance  in  handling  bargaining, 
grievances  and  picketing — and  reams  of 
reference  material. 

Updated  information  on  Congress,  vot- 
ing records,  pension  issues,  and  safety 
and  health  are  available  in  LaborNET’s 
libraries.  And  if  you  step  outside  Labor- 
NET to  the  Internet,  the  world  is  at  your 
fingertips.  Start  with  the  AFL-CIO’s  web 
page  (see  box).  From  there,  you  can 
jump  to  individual  union  web  pages. 

Need  to  know  how  proposed  federal 
Medicaid  cuts  would  affect  your  state? 

Go  to  the  home  page  of  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  at  http.llepn. 
org/cbpp.  html.  Looking  for  information 
about  efforts  to  erase  this  country’s  wage 
gap?  Go  to  http://epn.org/tcf/xxecon.html 
for  information  on  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund’s  projects. 

If  “http”  and  “html”  isn’t  rolling  off 
your  tongue  with  ease,  http://www. 
execpc.com/  ~ wmhogg/beginner.html  brings 


you  to  “Beginners’  Luck  (The  Internet 
Pearls  Index),”  with  such  categories  as 
Starting  Points,  Searching,  and  What’s 
New  All  Over.  If  you  know  you’re  head- 
ing in  the  right  direction  but  can’t  find 
the  off-ramp,  dial  up  http://www. 
stpt.com/welcome.html  for  a starting  point 
on  an  unfamiliar  topic. 

Blair  Calton  in  the  AFL-CIO’s  Com- 
puter Services  and  Systems  Department 
(e-mail:  75300.3442@compuserve.com) 
is  labor’s  answer  man  for  Internet 
questions. 


FUN  STUFF 


T-shirts  and 
full-color 
posters  for 
Union  Summer, 
Organizing  for 
Social  Justice  In 
Our  Community 
and  America 
Needs  A Raise  are  avail- 
able from  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Adult  T-shirts  are 
$12  each  and  posters 
are  $1  each.  Send 
check  or  money 
order  to  the  Support 
Services  Division, 

Room  209,  815 
16th  St.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

20006  or  FAX 
your  order  to 
202-637-5058. 


Hot  Home  Pages 

AFL-CIO — http://www.  aflcio.org/ 

CAP  Web,  A Guide  to  the  U.S.  Congress — http://policy.  net/capweb/congress.html 
Center  to  Protect  Workers’  Rights — http://www.cpwr.com 
Department  of  Labor — http://www.dol.gov/ 

Federal  Reserve  of  St.  Louis  (Monthly  employment  figures,  CPI,  regional  data) — 
http://www.stls.frb.org/ 

LABSTAT  (BLS  surveys,  press  releases) — http://stats.bls.gov/blshome.html 
Legi-Slate  Gopher  Service  (Information  on  all  congressional  bills  and  resolutions 
introduced  since  1993) — gopher.legislate.com  70 

State  and  County  Profiles — http://www.census.gov/stat_abstract/profile.html 
Economic  Policy  Institute — http://epn.org/epi.html 
Cornell  Industrial  Labor  Relations  School — http://  www.ilr.cornell.edu 
Feminist  Activist  Resources — http://www.igc.apc.org/women/feminist.html 
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WOULD  YOU 
PAY  5 CENTS 


WBERRY 

Irker 

h MAKE 


Five  cents  more  per  pint?  Of  course  you  would.  But  then  you’re  not  a strawberry  boss. 

As  A CONSUMER  AND  A UNION  ACTIVIST,  YOU  CAN  HELP  20,000  CALIFORNIA  STRAWBERRY  WORKERS  PI 
DECENT  WAGES,  WORKING  CONDITIONS  AND  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  GREEDY  FISTS  OF  THOSE  BOSSES.  JUST  S 
THE  PLEDGE  BELOW  AND  MAIL  IT  TO  ART  RODRIGUEZ.  AND  WHEN  THE  TIME  COMES,  BE  THERE. 


I SUPPORT  THESE  RIGHTS 
FOR  STRAWBERRY  WORKERS: 

• A LIVING  WAGE  ($8,000  A YEAR  DOESN’T  GET  IT) 

• Clean  drinking  water  and  bathrooms  in  the 

FIELDS 

• Protection  from  arbitrary  firings  and  discipline 

• Health  insurance 

• An  end  to  sexual  harassment 


Name 

Union 

Title 

Street  Address 

City State Zip 

Phone 

Fax 

Cup  and  mail  to:  Arturo  Rodriguez,  President,  United  Farm  Workers,  AFL-CIO, 
P.O.  Box  62,  Keene,  CA  93531.  For  further  information,  call  your  central  laboi 
council  or  the  AFL-CIO  at  202.637.5280. 


Amerfra 
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815  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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Ideas  and  Views  From  You 


When  you  see 

unfons@worlc 

and  our 

niember$@worlc 

and  collective  power 
in  our 

communities@work 

That's  when  you  see 
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ft  WOW!  Great  job  with  the  new  maga- 
zine. My  sincerest  compliments  to  all  on 
the  staff  that  created  this  jazzy  new  look. 

I've  not  seen  anything  like  it,  and  I’m 
proud  to  be  a part  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I see  it 
as  a great  organizing  tool. — Tom  Curley, 
IBEW  organizer 

® Members  should  be  seeing  this,  not  just 
officers.  We  really  ought  to  do  general  cir- 
culation in  town,  not  just  within  the 
unions.  This  could  help  change  the  culture 
to  be  more  organizing-friendly. — Burt 
Wartell,  president,  Portland  (Maine)  AFL-CIO 
America@Work  can  certainly  prove  to 
be  a great  organizing  tool,  particularly  a 
few  days  prior  to  an  election.  We  are 
presently  involved  in  five  organizing  dri- 
ves, and  when  we  receive  the  excelsior  list 
from  the  labor  board,  we  could  forward 
the  list  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  those  workers 
could  be  sent  a copy  of  the  magazine. — 
Andrew  McKenzie,  President,  International 
Leather  Goods,  Plastics,  Novelty  & Service 
Workers’  Union 

ft  Loved  the  magazine.  This  will  look  great 
when  extra  copies  are  left  “laying  around”  I 
the  auto  mechanics’  shop  while  waiting  to  I 
pick  up  my  car,  or  any  other  place  where 
people  work.  Maybe  we  need  a smaller, 
“clandestine”  type  of  publication  so  that 
the  unorganized  will  not  be  intimidated  to  I 
read  them  while  on  the  job. — Danny 
Given s,  Machinist,  Pensacola,  Fla. 


ft  1 just  saw  the  first  issue  and  1 love  the 
look,  I love  the  feel,  I love  the  content.  My 
hat’s  off  to  a great  new  tool.  Just  don’t  for- 
get the  building  trades. — Mike  Quigley, 
president,  Will/Grundy  Building  Trades 
ft  America@Work  fills  a gap  that’s  been 
needed  in  labor  publications  for  some 
time — the  experiences  that  work  in  build- 
ing unions  against  the  odds.  But  one  area 
that  is  lacking  is  on  international  labor  sol- 
idarity, which  is  taking  on  more  impor- 
tance every  day  as  companies  continue  to 
export  jobs  abroad  to  underdeveloped 
countries. — Herb  Kransdorf,  The  Newspaper 
Guild  Local  71,  Chicago 
ft  Your  article  on  “outsourcing”  leaves  the 
impression  that  this  is  largely  an  anti- 
union policy  of  private-industry  manage- 
ment. It  also  is  a thorn  in  the  side  of  pub- 
lic-sector unions. — Jack  L.  Rugh, 
CSEA/SEIU  Local  1000  retiree,  California 
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What’s  your  point  of  view ? 

Write,  fax  or  e-mail  to: 
America@Work,  AFL-CIO, 

815  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Phone:  202-637-5010. 

Fax:  202-508-6908. 

E-mail:71 1 12.53@compuserve.com. 
Internet:  http://www.aflcio.org. 


DISPATCHES  FROM  LABOR  '96 

ft  As  a result  of  this  activity,  some  unions 
that  didn’t  have  active  political  committees 
now  are  energized.  Because  the  unions 
worked  together,  they  recognize  what  each 
other’s  needs  are,  and  they’re  all  coming 
together  where  they  all  used  to  meet  sepa- 
rately.— JoAnn  Ross,  AFSCME,  Labor  '96 
coordinator  in  Ohio 

ft  The  “America  Needs  a Raise”  stuff  really 
works.  1 mean,  economic  education  really 
resonates  with  our  members  and  gets  our 
people  thinking. — Angaza  Laughinghouse, 
UNITE  representative,  Raleigh,  NC 
ft  I’m  convinced  that  ever}'  one  of  our 
members  went  up  to  their  neighbors’  doors, 
whether  they  knew  them  or  not,  to  make 
sure  they  voted.  I wash  there  was  another 
election  next  month,  just  to  keep  it  going. 
— Jim  Lydon,  president,  Boston  Car- 
men’s Union,  ATU  Local  589 
It’s  so  important  that  women 
vote  in  terms  of  economics,  jobs, 
education  and  health  care 
issues.  We  let  them  know 
we’re  really  voting  for  our 
children  and  our 
future. — Bertha  Louise 
Poe,  secretary-treasurer, 
Michigan  AFL-CIO 
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America@Work  is  designed  to  inspire  and  support  frontline  union 
leaders  and  activists  with  tips,  tools  and  news  you  can  use  in  the  fight 
to  build  a strong  voice  for  America's  working  families.  It  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  is  issued  monthly.  Application  to  mail  at 
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John  J.  Barry  • Moe  Biller  • George  J.  Kourpias  • John  N.  Sturdivant  • Frank  Hanley  • James  J.  Norton  • Michael  Sacco  • Ron  Carey 
Arthur  A.  Coia  • Frank  Hurt  • Gloria  T.  Johnson  • Douglas  H.  Dority  • George  F.  Becker  • Stephen  P.  Yokich  • J.  Randolph  Babbitt 
Cla/ola  Brown  • M.A.  "Mac"  Fleming  • Carolyn  Forrest  • Pat  Friend  • Michael  Goodwin  • Joe  L Greene  * Sonny  Hall  * Sumi  Haru 
Carroll  Haynes  • James  LaSala  • William  Lucy  • Leon  Lynch  • Doug  McCarron  • Andrew  McKenzie  • A.L  "Mike"  Monroe  • Arthur  Moore 
Arturo  S.  Rodriguez  • Robert  A.  Scardelletti  • Robert  E.  Wages  • Jake  West  • Alfred  K.  Whitehead  • Andrew  L.  Stem 
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What  it  takes  to  build  an  organizing  local: 
Union  leaders  from  around  the  country 
talk  openly  about  the  obstacles  and  how 
to  overcome  them 


NEW  RULES 

With  labor  laws  stacked  against  us,  we’re  using  new  tactics  in  our 
organizing  drives.  Here’s  a look  at  three  of  them 


WORKING  FAMILIES 


A post-Election  Day  analysis  of  how  we 
mobilized  working  families — what  worked 
and  what’s  next 


ARE  WE 
ON  THE  BUS? 

Reflections  on  the  Million  Man  March, 
one  year  later 


CURRENTS 

Mobile  unity,  fed 
up  with  Fed  Ex, 
strawberry  work- 
ers tour,  Lessons 
for  Life,  faith  in 
the  movement 
and  other  news 
from  around  the 
country 


2 VOICES 

Opinions,  letters  and  e-mail  from  the  field 

1 8 LIKE  IT  IS 

Why  America  is  growing  apart  and  what  we  can  do  about  it 

20  OUT  THERE 

Want  to  demonstrate  the  wage  and  wealth  gap?  Play  musical  chairs 

22  SHOPTALK 

What  to  do  when  employers  rob  workers  of  their  own  time 

23  HOMEPAGE 

New  resources  and  holiday  gift  ideas 
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California  strawberry  pickers  just  completed  a bus 
tour  of  the  East  Coast,  where  Farm  Workers  Presi- 
dent Arturo  Rodriguez  led  meetings  with  city  lead- 
ers and  supermarket  managers  as  well  as  environmen- 
tal, consumer.  Latino  and  religious  groups. 

Along  the  way  they  picked  up  resolutions  of  support  from 
the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  pledges  of  support  from  grocery 
store  owners  and  managers.  RWDSU  President 
Lenore  Miller  convinced  Key  Foods  Supermar- 
kets in  New  York  City  to  sign  the  pledge. 
Meanwhile,  a National  Strawberry  Com- 
mission for  Worker  Rights  recently  was 
formed  with  more  than  100  labor,  religious 
and  community  organizations  and  celebrities 
to  address  the  strawberry  workers7  low  pay 
and  abominable  working  conditions.^ 


With  many  Americans  citing  education  as  their  num- 
ber one  concern  during  the  past  election  season,  it’s 
no  wonder  the  AFT  is  seeing  spectacular  success  in 
its  comprehensive  campaign  to  raise  academic  standards  and 
standards  of  conduct  in  the  nation’s  schools. 

Since  launching  the  campaign  a year  ago,  AFT  locals  have  integrat- 
ed Lessons  for  Life  and  its  “Bill  of  Rights  and  Responsibilities  for 
Learning”  into  membership  recruitment,  professional  development, 
coalition  building  and  bargaining. 

In  Toledo,  for  example.  Lessons  became  part  of  the  local’s  negotiat- 
ing strategy  when  its  contract  expired  and  a strike 
loomed  last  January.  After  announcing  both  contract 
proposals  and  its  campaign  for  high  standards  of 
conduct  and  achievement,  TFT  enlisted  support 
from  all  segments  of  the  community.  TFT  President 
Dal  Lawrence  says  Lessons  was  key  in  winning  a 22- 
month  contract. 

And  in  Mississippi,  the  MFT  is  one  of  several  state 
AFT  locals  that  have  won  state  legislation  cracking 
down  on  classroom  disorder  and  violence  and  a state 
resolution  endorsing  the  Bill  of  Rights.  “This  is  an 
anti-union  state,  and  we  had  to  overcome  a lot  of  suspicion,”  says 
MFT  President  Maryann  Graczyk.  “Standards  are  the  essence  of  what 
schools  are  all  about,  and  since  that’s  our  message,  people  are  start- 
ing to  come  on  board.” 

Lessons  for  Life  is  endorsed  by  unions,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, members  of  Congress  and  respected  academics.  H 


FedEx  Takes  the  Law  Road 


ederal  Express  has 
demonstrated  that  it  will 
do  absolutely,  positively 
anything  to  remain  “union-free.” 
For  years,  the  company  has 
foiled  workers’  efforts  to  join  the 
Air  Line  Pilots,  UAW  and  Team- 
sters. Most  recently,  FedEx  CEO 
Fred  Smith  convinced  U.S.  sena- 
tors (some  of  whom  get  subsidized 
lifts  on  a FedEx  corporate  jet)  to 
slip  through  an  amendment  that 


allows  the  company  to  argue  that 
its  workers  are  covered  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  not  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  That 
requires  FedEx  workers  to  mount 
a national,  rather  than  unit-by- 
unit,  organizing  campaign. 

Sen.  Ernest  Hollings  (D-S.C.), 
who  introduced  the  rider,  con- 
ceded that  it  was  a favor  to  Smith 
in  exchange  for  flying  hay  to  his 
constituents. 


Despite  the  last-minute  con- 
gressional power  play,  a majority 
of  FedEx  workers  at  the  HNB 
Indianapolis  depot  filed  a peti- 
tion for  Teamsters  representa- 
tion. “They  know  that  Teamsters 
doing  identical  work  at  UPS 
have  won  job  security,  fair  pay 
and  the  right  to  speak  out  on 
the  job — and  they  want  those 
rights  too,”  says  1BT  President 
Ron  Carey.  @ 
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Local  2's  rebound: 
Aggressive  leadership 
paves  the  way 


Auto  workers:  Benefits  for 
every  generation 


With  the  recent  settlement  of  a 
national  agreement  with  General 
Motors,  the  United  Auto  Workers 
concluded  another  round  of  bar- 
gaining with  the  Big  Three 
automakers. 

All  three  contracts  offer  some- 
thing for  three  generations  of 
workers.  For  retirees,  there  are 
cost-of-living  protections.  For 
children,  there’s  tuition  assis- 
■ tance.  And  for  the  entire  fam- 
i ily,  there’s  job  security — a 
I guarantee  that  union  employ- 
| ment  will  not  drop  below  95 


percent  of  the  current  level. 

Outsourcing  had  been  a big 
issue  in  negotiations  with  GM, 
Ford  and  Chrysler.  “We  worked 
hard  to  craft  an  agreement  that 
would  fit  all  three  companies,  and 
that’s  exactly  what  we  have  now 
accomplished,”  said  UAW  Presi- 
dent Stephen  Yokich. 

All  three  agreements  call  for  a 
$2,000  lump  sum  bonus  followed 
by  3 percent  wage  increases  in  the 
second  and  third  years.  Local 
agreements  still  need  to  be  worked 
out  at  several  GM  plants.  ® 


In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  comebacks  in  union  history, 
Steelworkers  in  early  November  reached  a tentative 
ering  6,000  Bridgestone-Firestone  workers. 

“This  is  an  historic  day  for  our  union  and  the  entire  labor  move- 
ment,” USWA  President  George  Becker  declared  in  announcing  the 
tlement  calling  for  the  first  across-the-board  raise  in  the  tire 
since  1982 — and  $15  million  worth  of  supplemental  bonuses  for 
gaily  replaced  striking  workers. 

In  September,  more  than  two  years  after  rubber  workers  at  five 
Bridgestone-Firestone  plants  went  on  strike,  an  intense  campaign  gen- 
erating support  from  communities  and  unions  around  the  world  forced 
the  Japanese-owned  company  to  recall  nearly  all  of  the  strikers.  But 
with  the  release  of  a hard-hitting  expose  on  the  corporate  renegade 
USWA  kept  the  pressure  on  until  a settlement  was  reached.  ® 
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hile  growing  numbers  of  local 
unions  have  set  their  sights  on 
the  goal  to  devote  30  percent  of 
resources  to  organizing,  one  that 
has  already  met  the  challenge  is  Local  2 of 
the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant 
Employees.  The  San  Francisco  union  recent- 
ly made  a splash  by  winning  a card-check 
recognition  agreement  from  notoriously  anti- 
union Marriott. 

“This  didn’t  happen  overnight,”  says  Local 
2 President  Michael  Casey.  “Our  union  made 
the  move  three  years  ago  to  increase  resources  and 
members  involved  in  organizing.” 

In  1993,  the  local  had  just  come  out  of  a four-yea 
fight  to  organize  workers  at  the  Park  55  Hotel, 
said,  this  is  nuts — four  years  to  organize  350 
workers.  Our  growth  is  too  slow,”  Casey 
recalls.  “We  needed  a comprehensive,  aggres- 
sive strategy.” 

To  accelerate  its  campaign  at  the  Marriott, 
the  largest  nonunion  hotel  in  the  city,  the 
union  took  $200,000  out  of  its  strike  fund  and 
put  it  into  organizing.  Union  members  added 
to  the  organizing  fund  by  contributing  $2  a month  in  dues. 

“Members  were  convinced  that  this  fight  was  critical  to 
setting  standards  for  all  working  families,”  says  Casey.  “We 
had  a strong  in-house  committee  of  about  60  workers  who 
got  cards  signed  in  about  a week.  We  also  had  many  community  allies  that 
helped.” 

Three  years  later,  the  union  is  growing  again — and  the  victory  at  Marriott 
has  attracted  widespread  attention.  San  Francisco  Mayor  Willie  Brown 
endorsed  the  neutrality  agreement  and  encouraged  other  employers  to  do 
the  same,  m — Muriel  H.  Cooper 
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While  the  national  AIDS  quilt  was  on  display  in  the 

nation’s  capital  last  month,  trade  unionists  joined  in 
a candlelight  march  to  show  “Labor  Cares.”  To 
honor  union  members  who  have  died  of  AIDS,  AFSCME,  the 

Flight  Attendants,  AFT  and 
^ other  unions  sponsored 
2 panels  on  the  quilt.  Unions 
£ have  played  a key  role  in 
0 combating  the  disease.  For 
2 information,  call  Chuck 
Einloth,  HIV/AIDS  in  the 


urging  the  nations  60  mil- 
lion Catholics  to  “work  for 
greater  economic  justice  in  the  face 
of  growing  income  gaps.”  In  a 
recently-adopted  statement,  the 
bishops  called  for  economic  poli- 
cies that  provide  fair  wages,  decent 
working  conditions  and  the  right  to 
unionize.  “When  there’s  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  does  not  allow 
people  to  earn  wages  for  a decent 
living,  then  there’s  something 
wrong,”  said  Bishop  Joseph  A. 
Fiorenza  of  Galveston-Houston. 

The  sentiment  was  also  expressed 
recently  by  Msgr.  George  Higgins, 
the  pioneering  leader  of  the  labor 
movement’s  growing  circle  of  sup- 
porters in  the  religious  community. 


Working  men  and 
women  are  entided  to 
“economic  citizen- 
ship,” he  said.  “Eco- 
nomic citizenship 
requires  a voice  in  the 
decisions  that  shape 
your  life  and  a sense 
of  recognition  and 
respect — for  the  work  you  do,  the 
contribution  you  make  and  your 
inherent  dignity  as  a child  of  God. 

“Even  when  the  blessed  day 
comes  that  American  workers  no 
longer  need  a raise,  American 
workers  will  always  need  a voice. 
Free,  independent  and  democratic 
unions  offer  working  men  and 
women  the  voice  they  need — on  the 
job  and  throughout  society.”  M 


by  John  J.  Sweeney 
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During  the  weeks  leading  up  to  Election 
Day,  as  Rich  Trumka,  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson  and  I were  out  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  we  had  a special  appeal  for  each  and 
every  union  member  we  met.  We  asked  them  to 
vote  like  a worker.  Not  like  a Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  not  like  a liberal  or  a conservative,  not 
like  a member  of  any  group,  but  like  a worker. 

And  vote  like  a worker  they  did. 

Because  we  educated  and  mobilized  them 
around  working  family  issues,  union  members 
went  to  the  polls  in  record  numbers.  They  voted 
for  candidates  who  will  spend  more  on  work- 
place safety  and  student  loans  instead  of  on  sub- 
sidizing corporations  that  send  jobs  overseas. 

They  voted  for  candidates  who  promised  to  pro- 
tect Medicare  and  pensions  and  against  candidates  I 
who  promised  a huge  tax  cut  without  saying  how 
they  intended  to  pay  for  it.  They  provided  the 
margins  of  victory  for  Bill  Clinton  and  Al  Gore 
and  dozens  of  pro-working  family  candidates 
around  the  country. 

And  because  they  did,  this  dirty  business  called 
politics  has  been  changed. 

During  this  campaign,  we  became  the  voice  of  working  families. 

We  defined  the  issues — despite  the  coordinated  Republican  disinformation 
campaign  to  undermine  our  credibility.  We  put  the  minimum  wage  and  edu- 
cation and  retirement  security  in  the  forefront  of  the  national  debate — even 
though  business  outspent  us  by  a 7-to-l  margin. 

And  now  even  the  candidates  who  won  without  our  support  know  exact- 
ly what  will  happen  if  they  fail  to  side  with  working  families  on  these 
issues.  We  will  see  a sea  change  in  the  105th  Congress,  which  will  legislate 
under  the  spotlight  of  a working  families  agenda,  not  the  so-called  Con- 
tract with  America. 

When  we  launched  our  Labor  ’96  campaign,  we  promised  to  hold 
elected  leaders  accountable  to  our  members.  Now  it’s  time  to  make  good 
on  that  promise. 

We  built  a grassroots  network  of  activists  who  devoted  precious  hours  to 
leafleting,  walking  precincts  and  phone  banking.  Now  it’s  time  to  make  sure 
that  infrastructure  grows  and  lasts. 

In  many  ways,  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  our  full  potential. 
Ultimately,  the  success  of  our  campaign  will  be  determined  by  our  followup. 
We  must  continue  to  mobilize  in  our  communities  and  keep  our  members 
engaged  and  involved.  We  must  educate  them  on  economic  issues  and  what 
it  will  take  to  make  this  nation  once  again  respect  the  wurk  we  do  and 
reward  us  for  the  contributions  we  make. 

And  we  must  deliver  this  message  to  every'  member  of  Congress  in  every 
district:  America  needs  a government  that  works  for  wurking  people.  And 
we’ll  be  there  to  make  sure  that  it  does.  M 
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ORGANIZING  NOTES 


• Some  4,000  ramp  fleet  service 
workers  at  Southwest  Airlines 
decided  to  cast  their  lot  with  the 
Transport  Workers,  who  already 
represent  the  carrier’s  flight  atten- 
dants. The  workers  were  formerly 
represented  by  an  independent 


union. 


• To  bring  union  w’ages  and 
benefits  to  privatized  workers  at 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service’s  toll-free 
Zip  Code  inquiry'  line,  the  Postal 
Workers  recently  created  a $2.5 
million  organizing  “w'ar  chest.” 
According  to  APWU  President 
Moe  Biller,  USPS’  $65.7  million 


two-year  deal  with  a Denver  firm 
to  operate  the  24-hour  line  for  six 
western  states  could  cost  5,000 
union  jobs. 

• After  a four-y'ear  organizing 
campaign,  2,800  workers  at  the 
MGM  Grand  Hotel  and  Casino  in 
Las  Vegas  won  representation  by 


HERE  Local  226.  The  hotel 
agreed  to  recognize  the  union 
after  a card  count  on  November 
15.  Look  for  details  in  our  next 
issue.  ® 
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aking  the  decision  to  organize  is  making  a decision  to  shake 
things  up.  It  means  re-evaluating  priorities,  taking  risks  and 
changing  the  way  the  union  operates.  But  with  union  rep- 
resentation at  an  all-time  low  and  public  support  for 
unions  the  highest  it's  been  in  years,  there's  never  been  a better  time  for 
changing  to  organize. 

How  difficult  is  the  challenge  to  build  an  organizing  local?  What  does  it  take 
to  get  members  on  board?  How  can  a union  shift  resources  to  organizing  and 
still  meet  the  needs  of  its  members? 

We  discussed  these  questions  in  a recent  conversation  with  four  leaders 
whose  bold  moves  are  transforming  their  unions  into  organizing  locals. 


BILL  FLETCHER , AFL-CIO  Education  Director: 
Given  all  the  pressure  on  local  leaders  these 
days — the  pressure  for  good  contracts  and 
representation — how  do  you  discuss  with 
members  the  need  to  divert  resources  into 
organizing? 

DAVE  CAMPBELL:  Our  situation  in  the  oil 
industry  may  be  unique  because  its  mostly 
open  shop.  Members  understand  the  need  to 
organize  in  their  own  shop,  and  it’s  fairly  easy  to 
transfer  that  to  external  organizing — particular- 
ly when  it  involves  other  shops  with  the  same 
employer. 

ANN  TWOMEY:  What  has  helped  us  in  some 




DAVE  CAMPBELL  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  OCAW  Local  1-675,  a newly-merged 
local  in  Long  Beach,  California  that 
recently  set  aside  20  percent  of  its 
resources  for  a strategic  organizing 
plan  in  the  oil  industry. 


ways,  probably  the  only  way,  are  all  the  changes 
and  mega-mergers  going  on  in  the  health  care 
system  right  now.  It  has  brought  home  to  all  of 
our  members  how  little  power  we  have  at  the 
bargaining  table.  We’re  not  big  enough  to  have 
a real  say  in  what’s  going  on.  Our  leaders  and 
our  members  feel  the  need  to  organize. 

BOB  POTTER:  I’d  echo  the  same  thing  in 
the  retail  food  industry.  Ten  or  15 
years  ago,  there  was  much  more  of 
a tendency  among  the  members 
to  get  that  hunker-down  feeling. 

Because  the  real  impact  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  industry 
hadn’t  hit  them  yet. 

It’s  not  like  that  anymore.  They 
feel  hard-hit.  We’ve  gone  from  about  65 
percent  union  to  45  percent.  What’s  hap- 
pened in  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  is  people  real- 
ize that  we  can’t  deliver  the  kind  of  contracts  we 
used  to  deliver.  And  the  reason  we  can’t  is  we 
don’t  have  the  leverage.  So  there’s  much  more  of 
a tendency  for  people  to  recognize  the  connec- 
tion between  their  paycheck  and  organizing. 

TWOMEY:  I’ve  experienced  a lot  of  this  with 
my  members  too.  Even  though  we  represent  a 
broader  membership,  the  clearer  exam- 
ples I can  give  are  the  nurses. 

Nurses  went  through  a time  when 
we  were  struggling,  we  were  under- 
paid. And  then  we  went  through  a 
nursing  shortage  and  all  of  a sudden 
we  were  negotiating  wonderful  con- 
tracts  that  doubled  nursing  salaries  in 
w some  cases.  Our  members  were  getting 
not  only  a little  complacent,  but  all  of  a sud- 
den I see  them  driving  in  a Lexus  and,  you 
know,  not  so  anxious  to  spend  time  in  the  strug- 
gle any  more.  They  think  they’ve  arrived. 


- Of  course,  it  was  short-lived.  And  our  mem- 
bers are  beginning  to  wake  up  and  get  back  into 
shape.  As  leaders,  that’s  our  job,  to  get  them  into 
shape. 

In  the  process  of  transforming  your  unions, 
what  kind  of  obstacles  or  resistance  have 
you  encountered  along  the  way?  How  have 
you  addressed  that? 

TYRONE  FREEMAN:  When  we  first  started 
organizing  in  Georgia,  in  ’84  and  ’85,  one  of  the 
main  selling  points  we  used  was  the  attorney — 
the  representation,  the  help  with  the  grievances. 
And  there’s  an  entrenched  part  of  the  union  that 
still  views  the  union  that  way.  Fortunately,  I 
think  it’s  been  put  to  rest.  At  our  convention  a 


TYRONE  FREEMAN  is  executive  director  of 
SEIU  Local  1985,  the  Georgia  state  employees 
union  that,  without  collective  bargaining  rights, 
has  grown  from  1,200  to  6,000  members  in  the 
last  five  years. 


couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  passed  a resolution  that 
all  grievances  will  be  handled  by  the  leadership 
in  each  of  the  chapters  in  our  structure,  and  that 
the  staff  will  focus  100  percent  on  organizing. 
We’ve  been  doing  that  for  a long  time,  but  now 
we’ve  incorporated  that  policy  in  writing  into 
our  organization  structure. 

TWOMEY:  Because  our  staff  obviously  is 
spending  more  time  on  organizing  and  less  time 
servicing,  it  has  meant  that  our  leaders  have  had 
to  do  more  on  their  own  than  they  did  in  the 
past.  And  it  can  be  a problem.  That’s  why  it 
needs  to  be  reinforced  why  we’re  doing  it  and 
why  everyone  has  to  work  a little  harder  on 
every  end. 

POTTER:  I think  we’re  all  more  comfortable 
with  what  we  do  on  a regular  basis,  and  it’s  dif- 
ficult to  stay  focused  on  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
organize.  Especially  for  the  rank-and-file. 
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BOB  POTTER  is  president  of  UFCW 
Local  951,  a Michigan  statewide  union 
of  36,000  retail,  warehousing  and  food- 
processing  workers  that  grew  by  rough 
ly  one  third  over  the  last  five  years. 


Because  every  day  what  they  encounter  is,  you 
know,  the  importance  of  filing  grievances.  That’s 
what  they  live  with.  It’s  what  they’re  most  com- 
fortable doing. 

CAMPBELL:  I have  a smaller  staff  than 
probably  many  of  you  do.  I only  have  one 
business  rep  and  one  organizer  at  this 
point,  although  I’m  looking  for  a lead  orga- 
nizer, too.  But  I have  had  some  of  those  prob- 
lems too.  We  recently  merged  two  locals  into 
one.  The  local  that  I came  out  of  was  pretty 
much  already  on  an  organizing  model,  where 
each  unit  was  entirely  self-sufficient.  But  the 
other  local  was  basically  a servicing  model.  I’ve 
had  to  spend  a lot  of  time  and  effort  on  educa- 
tion programs,  training  stewards,  letting  folks 
know  that  it’s  okay  to  run  your  own  shop,  so 
to  speak. 

POTTER:  One  of  the  questions  I’ve 
had  a lot  of  discussion  with  other 
union  leaders  about  is,  if  you’re  an 
elected  officer  and  you  have  an 
entrenched  membership,  can 
you  practice  an  effective  politic 
with  the  entrenched  member- 
ship and  still  organize?  I think 
you  can.  You  can  still  focus 
your  energy  and  the  assets  of 
your  organization  away  from 
servicing  into  organizing. 

You  really  have  to  view  orga- 
nizing as  a positive  politic,  as 
part  of  what  you  do  to  be  re- 
elected. You  get  your  members  to 
focus  outside.  You  get  them  to  think 
of  the  organization  in  an  aggressive 
way,  not  just  as  a service  provider  but  as 
somebody  who’s  out  there  battling  with 
employers  on  their  behalf. 

TWOMEY:  Let  me  just  add  to  that.  Actually 
involving  our  members  in  the  external  organiz- 
ing, even  if  it’s  only  signing  petitions  and  keep- 
ing them  aware  of  what’s  going  on,  has  given 
our  members  some  feeling  of 
hope  that  they  can  overcome 
any  other  obstacle.  Nothing  is 
more  motivating  than  win- 
ning an  election.  Nothing 


ANN  TWOMEY  is  president  of 
AFT’s  HPAE  affiliate  in  New  Jer- 
sey, a statewide  union  represent 
i ing  6,000  health  care  profession 
i als,  including  900  organized  in 
I the  last  six  months  alone. 


"It's  about 
getting  members 
to  feel 

ownership,  not 
only  in  building 
the  organization 
but  running  the 
organization. 
People  like  to 
invest  in  things 
they  own." 
— Tyrone  Freeman 


makes  you  feel  stronger  than  when  you  grow 
and  win  an  election. 

Could  you  describe  some  of  the  major 
changes  you've  introduced  in  your  locals  and 
with  what  results? 

FREEMAN:  We  now  have  a structure 
that  will  not  allow  anything  but  orga- 
nizing. We  have  an  organizing 
director,  10  organizers  and  an 
administrative  staff.  So  the  only 
thing  the  structure  allows  is 
organizing.  It  doesn’t  permit 
any  other  way  of  defining 
unionism. 

CAMPBELL:  When  we  merged 
• the  two  locals,  we  dedicated  20 
percent  of  our  local  income  to 
external  organizing.  We  cut  our 
service  and  administrative  staff 
in  half,  and  used  those  openings 
strictly  for  organizing.  And  we 
also  developed  an  education  com- 
mittee to  try  to  get  the  folks  in  the 
plant  to  understand  that  they  are 
empowered  to  handle  their  own  prob- 
lems. They  don’t  have  to  rely  on  somebody 
else.  They  can  pick  up  the  ball  and,  hopefully, 
think  of  the  organizing  way  out  of  a problem 
rather  than  a grievance  or  legal  way  out. 

We’ve  also  developed  a member-organizer 
committee  of  about  35  folks,  although  we’re 

still  new  at  it  and 
we  don’t  have  any 
results  yet. 

TWOMEY:  1 feel 
like  we’re  always 
changing.  But 
one  of  the  most 
productive  things 
we’ve  done  lately 
is  to  take  one  of 
our  staff  reps  and 
make  that  person 
an  organizing  di- 
rector. And  we’ve 
been  able  to  hire 
an  organizer  from 
the  Organizing 
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Institute.  And  it’s  paid  off — not  only  in  targeting 
but  in  developing  the  leads.  We’ve  always  been 
fortunate  to  have  leads,  but  we  let  so  many  of 
them  slip  away  because  we  didn’t  have  a real 
focus  in  the  way  we  dealt  with  them.  Sometimes 
they  would  be  hits,  sometimes  misses.  Different 
people  would  get  back  to  them  in  different 
ways.  But  with  an  organizing  director  and  now 
an  organizer,  just  in  the  last  six  months  we’ve 
been  able  to  organize  900  people. 

What  would  you  say  to  other  union  leaders 
who  are  thinking  about  transforming  their 
unions?  Are  there  mistakes  you've  made 
they  could  learn  from? 

CAMPBELL:  If  I had  it  to  do  over,  I would 
have  started  the  education  process  sooner.  I 
think  this  is  the  key  to  developing  any  large  net- 
work of  rank-and-file  activists  who  can  con- 
tribute to  both  the  internal  and  external  organ- 
izing efforts. 

FREEMAN:  It’s  about  getting  members  to  feel 
ownership,  not  only  in  building  the  organiza- 
tion but  running  the  organization.  People  like 
to  invest  in  things  they  own.  That’s  why  we’ve 
had  no  trouble  dedicating  over  70  percent  of 
our  finances  to  organizing. 

If  you’re  negligent  in  the  educational  part, 
then  the  transformation  will  be  short-lived.  You 
won’t  build  a movement,  it  won’t  be  something 
that  can  be  carried  on. 

POTTER:  There  are  a lot  of  mistakes  that  I 
would  avoid  the  second  time  around.  I now 
know  the  importance  of  starting  out  with  a 
good  organizing  director.  That  w'ould  be  the 
starting  point  if  I could  do  it  over  again. 

But  the  main  thing  I’d  say  is  this.  Don’t  be  put 
off  by  the  numbers.  We  know  we  have  to  organ- 
ize a million  workers  a year.  But  it’s  not  about 
going  from  zero  to  three  quarters  of  your  bud- 
get for  organizing,  or  about  doubling  your 
membership,  or  about  organizing  a million 
workers.  It’s  about  organizing  some  workers. 
The  important  thing  is  to  begin  the  activity  . ® 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more,  order  a copy  of 
“Organizing  for  Change,  Changing  to  Organize.” 
See  our  back  page  for  details 


Angry  and  determined: 
UNITE  goes  public 


Turn  up  the 
heat  when 
workers  get 
fired 
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What  happened  in  a small  town  near  Boston  this  year  is  a 

flagrant  example  of  what  commonly  happens  to  work- 
ers who  try  to  organize.  One  Monday  in  September,  a 
group  of  Latinas  showed  up  for  work  at  the  Richmark 
curtain  manufacturing  plant  in  Everett  to  officially 
launch  their  campaign.  But  when  they  began  passing  out  leaflets,  eight  were 
immediately  fired. 
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If  the  firings  were  typical,  the  response  by 
UNITE  supporters  was  not.  Far  from  being 
intimidated,  40  workers  walked  off  the  job  in 
an  unfair  labor  practice  strike.  And  for  the 
next  several  weeks,  in  the  most  public,  aggres- 
sive and  visible  way  possible,  they  posed  a 
question  to  the  entire  community:  Do  workers 
in  this  country  have  a right  to  organize  a union 
to  improve  their  lives — or  not? 

The  community  responded  with  such  an 
outpouring  of  support  for  the  170  women  at 
the  plant — and  sharp  criticisms  of  Richmark’s 
blatant  abuse  of  the  law — that  the  company 
caved  under  the  pressure.  In  October,  it  agreed 
to  recognize  the  union  and  reinstate  all  the 
workers  with  back  pay. 

“Many  campaigns  just  die  when  workers  get 
fired  that  way,”  says  Robin  Clark,  UNITE’s  New 
England  Organizing  Director.  “But  instead  of 
being  scared,  these  workers  were  mad.” 

Determined  to  win  through  direct  action 
what  they  couldn’t  win  through  NLRB  chan- 
nels, UNITE  presented  the  employer  with  a 
demand  for  card-check  recognition,  reinstate- 
ment and  full  back  pay.  Striking  workers  kept 
picket  lines  going  every  day.  Churches  began 
collecting  money  and  food.  Latino  community 
centers  volunteered  their  facilities  for  meetings. 
And  Jobs  With  Justice  coordinated  labor  and 
communitywide  leafleting  and  picketing  in 
support  of  the  workers. 

The  turning  point  came  on  October  8 with  a 


march  and  rally  at  the  Richmark  plant.  AFL- 
CIO  President  John  Sweeney  led  the  protest. 
“Starting  here,  starting  today,”  he  declared, 
“we  are  reaching  out  to  the  entire  American 
community  to  restore  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  association  in  the 
places  where  we  work. 

“When  employers  ignore  their  employees’ 
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legally  protected  right  to  work  to  improve  their 
conditions,  we’ll  be  there.” 

To  punctuate  the  message,  13  community  lead- 
ers went  face  to  face  with  the  boss  in  the  compa- 
ny’s main  office — and  were  arrested  after  refusing 
to  leave  unless  the  president  recognized  the 
union  and  reinstated  the  workers. 

Two  days  later,  the  company  agreed. 

“The  clear  lesson  here  is  that  relying  on  outdated 
labor  laws  doesn’t  work.  Community-based  strate- 
gies do,”  says  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Director 
Richard  Bensinger. 

“Workers  trust  churches  and  organizations  in  their 
communities,  and  these  organizations  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  workers’  struggle,”  he  added. 

UNITE  is  now  coordinating  a workers’  rights  board 
of  community  leaders  who  will  encourage  companies 
to  respect  the  rights  of  their  employees,  m 
— Muriel  H.  Cooper 


Often  the  most  effective  organizing  strategy  is  to  target  an  entire 
market  or  market  segment  all  at  once.  That’s  what  the  Laborers 
have  learned  in  the  construction  contracting  industries,  where 
workers  float  from  job  to  job  and  contractor  to  contractor — and 


organizing  is  like  trying  to  hold  Jell-O  in  your  hands. 
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By  using  a “whole  market”  strategy, 
the  Laborers  are  sending  a powerful 
message  to  workers  and  employers  in 
target  industry  segments.  And  the 
strategy  works,  as  evidenced  by  two 
recent  campaigns  in  New  York  City’s 
asbestos  abatement  and  demolition 
industries. 

In  both  campaigns,  the  union  began 
with  an  analysis  of  the  industry,  its 
work  force,  its  contractors  and  how 
they  interrelate.  Interns  were  recruited 
to  make  door-to-door  visits  and  gauge 
worker  interest  and  issues.  That  phase 
was  followed  by  intense  research  and 
“power  analysis,”  says  LIUNA  organiz- 
er Dave  Johnson.  “We  figure  out  the 
web  of  relationships  and  the  contrac- 
tors’ weak  points.  Do  they  have  any 
city  or  state  contracts?  Are  they  complying 
with  environmental  rules  and  EEOC  and 
OSHA  regulations?” 

In  the  asbestos  industry,  for  instance,  the 
union  learned  that  about  40  companies  con- 
trol 75  percent  of  the  market  and  that  the 
mostly  Latino  and  Polish  American  workers 
were  grossly  underpaid  and  subject  to  unsafe 
working  conditions.  The  analysis  laid  the 
foundation  for  a targeted  campaign  imple- 
mented with  the  help  of  member-organizers, 
grassroots  coalition  building,  and  mas- 
sive public  demonstrations. 

“We  house-called  1,000  workers  in 
three  weeks,”  Johnson  says.  “We  ran 
organizing  classes  for  300  members  who 
work  with  asbestos  and  recruited  18 
rank-and-file  organizers  to  talk  to 
nonunion  workers.” 

The  union  staged  events  that  would 
get  the  attention  of  the  public  and  city 
officials.  Their  first  action  at  City  Hall 
drew  more  than  1,200  people. 

Within  four  months,  1,500  asbestos 


Laborers:  City  Hall  action  puts  industry  on  notice 

abatement  workers  had  been  organized  by 
LIUNA  Local  78.  Through  a similar  campaign 
several  months  later,  nearly  1,000  demolition 
workers — or  75  percent  of  the  work  force — 
won  representation  by  sister  Local  79. 

“We  didn’t  focus  on  any  one  contractor,” 
says  Johnson.  “We  wanted  to  move  the  work- 
ers to  action.  It  was  a bottom-up  campaign.”  m 

— James  B.  Parks 


Take  on 

the  whole 

market 
at  once 
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n executive  order  granting  collective  bargaining  rights  to  40,000 
Maryland  state  employees  has  touched  off  one  of  the  largest 
organizing  campaigns  in  recent  history.  But  the  sheer  size  of  the 
campaign  is  not  its  only  unique  feature.  Three  AFL-CIO  unions 
have  joined  forces  to  bring  union  representation  to  state  work- 
ers— and  end  an  era  when  such  campaigns  were  more  likely  to  generate  divisive, 


behind  the  inflation  rate  while  their  work  hours 
have  increased.  In  addition,  according  to  a 
1995  survey  by  AFSCME,  59  percent  of  Mary- 
land state  employees  rated  promotional  oppor- 
tunities as  inadequate  and  more  than  40  percent 
reported  experiencing  racial,  gender  or  age  dis- 
crimination or  retaliation  for  speaking  out  or 
filing  a grievance. 

AFSCME  and  the  Teamsters  had  struggled 
for  years  to  bring  union  representation  to  the 
state  workers,  but  without  collective  bargaining 
their  success  was  limited. 

Now,  the  unions  have  taken  the  campaign  to 
the  air  waves  with  radio  ads  featuring  union 
members’  personal  experiences,  and  to  the  com- 
munity with  rallies  led  by  union  and  religious 
leaders  at  local  churches. 

The  unions  are  also  educating  and  mobilizing 
state  workers  through  direct  mail,  training  con- 
ferences, home  and  workplace  visits,  leafleting 
and  committee-building  on  work- 
place issues. 

Already,  state  workers  are 
expressing  relief  that  better  working 
conditions  are  on  the  way.  One 
group  that’s  not  so  happy,  however, 
is  the  state’s  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  contemplating  a 
challenge  to  the  collective  bargain- 
ing order,  ns  — Sharolyn  A.  Rosier 


Dream  team?  AFSCME,  Teamsters  and  AFT 
organizers  reach  out  to  state  employees 


expensive  competitions. 

If  successful,  AFSCME  and  the  Teamsters 
will  jointly  represent  a unit  of  corrections  and 
public  safety  employees.  AFSCME  will  repre- 
sent five  other  bargaining  units  covering  labor 
and  trades,  health  and  human  services,  clerical 
and  public  safety,  social  services  and  security. 
The  Teamsters  will  represent  a unit  of  police 
officers,  and  the  AFT  will  represent  white-col- 
lar and  health-care  professionals. 

Balloting  for  the  AFSCME  and  Teamsters 
units  is  under  way;  the  AFT  is  currently  collect- 
ing cards. 

“Collective  bargaining  is  going  to  take  a little 
danger  out  of  our  jobs  and  replace  it  with  digni- 
ty,” says  Daniel  Gartrell  Sr.,  an  officer  at  the 
Maryland  Correctional  Institution  in  Hagerstown. 

On-the-job  safety  is  one  of  many  issues  pro- 
pelling the  organizing  campaign.  Near  the  top 
of  the  list  is  a loss  of  buying  power.  Since  1990, 
state  employees’  salaries  have  lagged  far 


Instead  of 
competing,  i 
join  forces 
with  other 
unions 
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A post-election  look 

at  what  worked 

in  the  Labor  ’96 
campaign  to  mobilize 
working  families 


e tried  to  do  WHAT  with  our  pen- 
sions?” Workers  in  Illinois’  5th  con- 
gressional district  were  incredulous 
to  learn  that  their  congressman, 
Michael  Flanagan,  had  voted  for  a bill  making  it  easier  for 
corporations  to  raid  employee  pension  funds.  Reacting  to 
the  news,  hundreds  of  union  members — many  of  whom 
had  never  been  involved  in  politics  before — phone- 
banked  and  knocked  on  other  members’  doors  to  get  out 
the  vote  on  November  5.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  Flanagan 

was  one  of  17  Republican  incumbents  who  lost  their  seats  because 
of  their  votes  against  working  families. 

This  year,  the  AFL-CIO’s  Labor  ’96  campaign  set  out  on  a two-fold 
mission.  One  was  to  educate  and  mobilize  working  families  around 
grassroots  legislative  issues  such  as  retirement  security,  education, 
Medicare  and  the  minimum  wage.  Taking  to  the  air  waves  with  TV 
and  radio  commercials  in  key  districts,  the  AFL-CIO  convinced 
Congress  to  pass  a minimum  wage  increase  and  a health-care  reform 
measure  and  to  abandon  deep  cuts  in  vital  programs. 

The  other  was  to  get  out  the  union  vote — by  focusing  on  issues, 
not  parties  or  candidates.  Labor  ’96  drew  to  the  polls  2.3  million 
more  union  members  than  voted  in  1992.  It  convinced  more  than  a 
million  union  households  who  had  voted  for  anti-worker  candidates 
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in  1994  to  switch  their  votes. 

Most  importantly,  Labor  ’96  redefined  the 
national  election-year  debate.  “Our  issues — 
pensions,  education,  Medicare — were  the  defin- 
ing issues  of  1996,”  says  AFL-CIO  President 
John  Sweeney.  “Working  families  are  back  as  a 
political  force.” 

How  did  it  happen?  We  asked  Labor  ’96 
activists  around  the  country  what  worked  in  the 
campaign  to  mobilize  working  families. 

• Hard  Facts— and  Plenty  of  Them 

Working  in  Massachusetts’  6th  congressional 
district,  Steve  “Fuzzy”  Herrick  took  seriously 
pollster  Peter  Hart’s  research  showing  that  the 
way  to  overcome  union  members’  cynicism  about 
politics  was  to  provide  them  with  information. 

“Once  people  realized  that  votes  had  already 
been  taken  that  could  take  their  pensions  and 
40-hour  work  week  away,  that  woke  them  up,” 
confirms  the  IUE  Local  201  steward  from  Gen- 
eral Electric. 

In  102  congressional  districts,  14  Senate  races 
and  two  gubernatorial  races,  Labor  ’96  activists 
distributed  thousands  of  fliers  to  rank-and-file 
members  to  help  spread  the  word  about  candi- 
dates’ positions  on  the  issues.  “There  was  a 
huge  demand  for  the  information,”  says  Art 
Pulaski,  California  state  fed  president.  “It’s  the 
first  time  members  actually  thanked  me  for 
knocking  on  their  door.” 
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HQW  UNI9N  MEMBERS  VQTED 

Based  on  Election  Day  exit  polls  and  a Hart  Research  Associates  poll  on  November  6 

For  President 

• Union  (AFL-CIO)  members  voted  64%  for  Clinton,  28%  for  Dole,  8%  for  Perot. 

• By  contrast,  nonunion  households  voted  46%  for  Clinton,  45%  for  Dole,  8%  for  Perot. 

• African-American  and  Latino  union  members  voted  91%  for  Clinton,  8%  for  Dole,  1%  for  Perot. 

• Women  union  members  voted  72%  for  Clinton,  21%  for  Dole,  7%  for  Perot. 

• Union  members  with  college  degrees  voted  70%  for  Clinton,  26%  for  Dole,  4%  for  Perot. 

• White  male  union  members  voted  55%  for  Clinton,  34%  for  Dole,  11%  for  Perot. 

For  Congress 

• Union  (AFL-CIO)  members  voted  68%  for  Democrats,  32%  for  Republicans  (down  from  40%  in  1994). 

• By  contrast,  nonunion  households  voted  45%  for  Democrats,  53%  for  Republicans. 

• A majority  in  every  demographic  subgroup  of  union  members  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate 
in  their  district,  including  white  men  (61%  Democratic,  39%  Republican). 

Turnout 

• Union  households  accounted  for  23%  of  the  overall  vote,  up  from  19%  in  1992  and  14%  in  1994. 
An  estimated  2.3  million  more  union  members  voted  this  year,  compared  with  1992. 

On  Union  Political  Action 

• Three  quarters  of  all  union  voters  agree  that  unions  need  to  “invest  time  and  money  in  politics  and 
legislation  today,  to  counter  the  influence  that  corporations  and  wealthy  special  interests  have.” 
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• Food  lor  Thought? 

Machinists  steward  Lori  Pelletier  calls  them 
“meat-and-potatoes”  issues.  They  were  also 
symbolized  by  macaroni  and  cheese  loaded  into 
shopping  carts  at  AFL-CIO  Working  Women 
Vote  rallies.  But — any  way  you  slice  it — it  was 
bread-and-butter  issues  that  drew  members  to 
the  polls  in  record  numbers. 

“We  didn’t  bring  any  divisive  issues  into  the 
plant,  just  working  family  issues,”  says  Pelletier 
of  the  GOTV  drive  among  2,100  Pratt-Whitney 
workers  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  “Two 
years  ago,  I was  doing  this  by  myself.  This  year, 
a dozen  people  helped.  And  as  long  as  they  feel 
the  issues  touch  them  personally,  they’re  going 
to  keep  on.” 

“When  you  concentrate  on  pocketbook 
issues,  you  really  get  people  jazzed  up,”  agrees 
Chuck  Rocha,  a UAW  member  in  Texas’  24th 
congressional  district  who  recruited  467  rank- 
and-file  political  action  volunteers.  “People  did- 
n’t know  about  the  pension  issue  or  the  attack 
on  the  40-hour  work  week.  When  they  found 
out,  it  energized  them.” 

By  mobilizing  around  economic  issues,  the 
Working  Women  Vote  project — which  reached 
an  estimated  one  million  voters — played  a 
major  role  in  turning  out  women  who  stayed 
home  in  1994. 
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• Airing  Our  Side 

“They’re  organized  like  a military  campaign,” 
complained  the  unseated  Rep.  Dick  Chrysler  of 
Michigan.  “They  soften  you  up  with  air  attacks, 
then  finish  you  off  with  ground  troops.” 

While  the  media  obsessively  reported  on  it 
and  Republicans  incessantly  grumbled  about  it, 
the  AFL-CIO’s  issue  education  commercials 
persuaded  many  members  of  Congress  to  vote 
for  the  minimum  wage  increase.  “And  they  gave 
people  information  on  voting  records  they  had 
never  had  before,”  says  pollster  Celinda  Lake. 

“Members  saw  that  we  were  back,  visibly 
defending  working  families,”  says  Idaho  coordi- 
nator David  Watson.  “They  had  been  content  to 
stay  in  the  background  while  we  were  silent. 
Now  they’re  jumping  on  the  train.” 

And  the  more  the  ads  infuriated  Republican 
extremists  and  their  corporate  allies,  the  more 
inspired  members  became.  That’s  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington  state,  where  a big  busi- 
ness coalition — incensed  by  AFL-CIO  commer- 
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I cials  exposing  Rep.  Randy  Tate’s  votes  against 

I working  families — retaliated  with  a nasty  ad 
attacking  “big  labor  bosses.”  Donning  T-shirts 

I and  buttons  that  read  “Hi,  I’m  a Big  Labor 
Boss,”  union  members  jumped  aboard  a Big 
. Labor  Bosses  Caravan  (20  cars  decorated  with 
banners)  to  show  voters  at  shopping  malls  and 
. the  state  fairgrounds  their  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  ordinary  working  families. 

• One-on-One  POWER 

If  Republicans  were  angry  about  the  issue 
S education  commercials,  they  were  equally 
1 enraged  by  the  Labor  ’96  campaign  to  get  out 
I the  vote.  “Nothing  takes  the  place  of  one-on- 
l one  contact,”  Nassau  County’s  Republican 
; chairman  Joseph  Mondello  told  The  New  York 
t Times,  referring  to  the  Labor  ’96  effort  on  Long 
I Island.  “I  would  have  settled  for  some  big  tele- 
< vision  ads  and  not  have  the  labor  people  walk- 
ing around  pieces  of  literature  and  making 
phone  calls,”  he  griped. 

That’s  understandable,  says  Labor  ’96  coordi- 
' nator  Julie  Dade-Howard.  “Talking  with  folks 
| through  the  labor-to-neighbor  program  created 

I a lot  of  energy.  Members  got  a chance  to  voice 
their  concerns,  and  it  really  got  them  involved.” 
In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  elections,  at  least 
I 300  union  members  were  out  leafleting  at  union 
| plants  and  knocking  on  members’  doors,  while 
I volunteers  made  150,000  phone  calls  to  talk  to 
* union  members  about  congressional  candidate 
| Carolyn  McCarthy’s  pro-worker  positions  on 
| job  safety,  striker  replacements  and  other  issues. 

r 
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McCarthy  won  the  election. 

Member-to-member  campaigning  made  all 
the  difference  in  California  as  well,  where  vot- 
ers passed  a living  wage  initiative  and  restored  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  state  legislature. 

Face-to-face  or  through  phone-banking, 
13,000  union  activists  contacted  300,000  union 
families  in  the  state  and  supplied  them  with 
candidates’  positions  on  the  issues.  In  the  final 
tally,  the  Labor  ’96  campaign  discovered  that 
undecided  members  who  had  been  contacted  by 
labor  volunteers  wound  up  voting  for  union- 
supported  candidates  and  initiatives  by  an 
astounding  10-to-l  margin. 

• Attention  Getters 

Throughout  the  country.  Labor  ’96  activists 
organized  events  that  drew  public  attention  to 
key  issues  pending  in  Congress.  In  Arizona, 
they  portrayed  freshman  Republican  J.D.  Hay- 
worth in  a pig  mask  cheering  while  a bulldozer 
plowed  over  a fragile  social  safety  net  made  up 
of  balloons,  string  and  a wooden  frame.  And  at 
press  events  in  dozens  of  districts,  they  present- 
ed report  cards  showing  members  of  Congress’ 
failing  grades  on  Medicare,  education,  pensions 
and  job  safety. 

The  focus  on  issues  helped  Labor  ’96  reach  out 
to  natural  allies  in  religious,  seniors,  student, 
environmental,  women’s  and  community  groups. 
In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  for  example,  the 
AFL-CIO  worked  with  more  than  60  community 
groups  in  a nonpartisan  coalition  that  registered 
more  than  40,000  voters  in  the  African-American 
community.  And  in  several  states,  Labor  ’96  coor- 
dinators worked  with  The  Interfaith  Alliance  to 
provide  voters  with  alternatives  to  the  extremist 
materials  put  out  by  the  religious  right. 

Best  of  all,  by  putting  issues  at  the  heart  of  the 
AFL-CIO’s  legislative  and  GOTV  activities,  “we 
learned  a lot  about  how  to  organize  workers,” 
says  Paul  Wessel,  coordinator  in  Connecticut’s 
2nd  congressional  district.  Hi 


WHAT’S  NiXT: 

Time  to  hold  Congress 
accountable 

fi  £ uilding  to  win,  building  to  last.” 
That’s  the  theme  of  the  Labor  ’96 
program,  reflecting  the  twofold  mission  to  help 
elect  members  of  Congress  who  respect  work- 
ing families’  needs  as  well  as  to  build  a perma- 
nent grassroots  action  network  that  can  hold 
elected  leaders  accountable  over  the  long  haul. 

So  what  happens  now?  More  of  the  same, 
says  Gerry  Shea,  AFL-CIO  assistant  to  the 
president  for  government  affairs.  “We’ll  be 
holding  members  of  Congress  accountable, 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  with  ral- 
lies, demonstrations  and  leafleting — the  same 
kinds  of  things  we  did  throughout  the  ’96  cam- 
paign. And  we’ll  continue  to  build  a nation- 
wide grassroots  network  of  working  men  and 
women  through  community  mobilization  and 
district-by-district  organizing.” 

On  November  6,  local  union  leaders  and 
activists  began  scheduling  meetings  with 
newly-elected  members  of  Congress  in  home 
district  offices  and  town  halls.  Issues  on  the 
agenda  for  these  meetings  include:  affordable 
health  care,  retirement  security,  education, 
tax  fairness  and  ending  corporate  welfare,  fair 
trade  and  protection  of  workers’  rights  to 
improve  their  lives  by  joining  unions. 

In  addition,  a series  of  AFL-CIO  trainings 
on  economics  education  and  grassroots  mobi- 
lization will  soon  be  under  way. 

If  you’d  like  to  get  involved,  call  Suzanne 
Granville  at  202-637-5357  for  more  information. 
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‘The  march  was  a great  spiritual  experience 
of  dignity,  a great  non-violent  witness  and 
call  for  self-reliance.  Historically,  our 
marches  have  been  attempts  at  public  policy 
changes.  [But]  since  there  were  no  public 
policy  demands  made  at  last  year’s  march, 
there  were  no  public  policy  responses.” 

— Rev.  Jesse  Jackson 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MILLION 

Hn  Spike  Lee’s  movie  Get  on  the  Bus,  a dozen  black  men  board  a bus 
and  head  out  of  South  Central  Los  Angeles  to  Washington  for  the 
Million  Man  March.  Along  the  way,  the  bus  gets  stuck  in  a ditch. 
But  this  diverse  group  of  men,  determined  not  to  stop,  put  their 
shoulders  and  muscles  together  and  lift  the  bus  out  of  the  ditch. 
The  scene  becomes  a metaphor  for  the  rest  of  the  movie,  and  per- 
haps for  the  Million  Man  March  itself.  The  men  argue,  laugh,  cry 
and  even  come  to  blows  before  the  bus  reaches  Washington.  But 
in  the  process  of  grappling  with  themselves  and  each  other,  they 
create  a spiritual  bond  as  black  men  that  cannot  be  broken. 

One  year  later,  the  Million  Man  March  still  strikes  a strong  emo- 
tional chord  among  black  men — including  the  many  trade  union- 
ists who  on  October  16,  1995,  traveled  to  the  nation’s  capital  for  a day  of  . 
spiritual  atonement.  To  them,  it  didn’t  matter  that  few  unions,  civil  rights 
groups  or  black  churches  had  openly  endorsed  the  march,  rejecting  the  man 
who  organized  it — Nation  of  Islam  Minister  Louis  Farrakhan.  The  march 
fulfilled  a need,  indeed  a deep  longing,  for  black  men  trying  to  do  the  right 

things  and — perhaps  most  of 
all — not  to  feel  alone. 

“It  was  not  about  Far- 
rakhan,” said  Leonard  Tilgh- 
man  of  AFSCME  Council  33 
in  Philadelphia.  “It  was  about 
the  ideas  being  talked  about — 
getting  rid  of  drugs  in  our 
community,  taking  care  of 
kids.  It  wasn’t  about  endorse- 
ments; I went  as  a man  who 
wanted  to  do  something  for 
his  community.” 

“When  I got  there,  I expect- 
ed to  see  the  things  you  see  at 
concerts,  people  drinking  out 
of  brown  paper  bags  and 

! smoking  marijuana,”  recalls  William  Bridgewater  Jr.,  a Detroit  police  officer 
who  rode  one  of  six  buses  chartered  by  UAW  Local  900.  “But  it  wasn't  like 
• that.  I saw  brothers  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  being  very  polite.  For 
once,  we  were  not  trying  to  be  someone  else,  we  were  just  black  men 
united.” 

The  only  labor  speaker  at  the  march  was  Chuck  Hicks  of  AFSCME  Dis- 
trict Council  20  in  Washington,  one  of  the  few  unions  that  openly  endorsed 
the  event.  Hicks  helped  organize  the  “Men  of  Labor”  so  that  black  union  offi- 
cers and  members  could  march  together. 

“I  wanted  to  dispel  the  myth  that 
BY  JAMES  B.  PARKS  black  men  don’t  want  to  work,”  says 

PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  Hicks.  “Black  men  have  worked  all 

i OSVALDO  JIMENEZ/SIPA  PRESS  their  lives.  I know  men  that  work  one, 


MAN  MARCH-ONE  YEAR  LATER 

two,  three  jobs,  anything  to  earn 
some  money.  Our  work  built  this 
country.  That’s  why  we  wanted  to 
come  together  and  be  a part  of  this. 

“The  grass  roots  endorsed  the 
concept,”  Hicks  adds.  “Maybe  it 
shows  the  difference  between 
where  our  leaders  are  and  where 
our  members  are.  This  was  about 
unity.  Organized  or  unorganized, 
as  African-American  men,  we  all 
know  what  it  is  like  to  face 
discrimination. 

“I  left  there  knowing  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  connected  with  other 
black  men.  I had  never  experienced 
that  before.” 

Along  with  a newfound  sense  of 
unity,  the  marchers  came  away  with  a strong  desire  to  forge  stronger  links 
between  their  union  and  their  communities. 

“The  march  was  about  making  a commitment  at  the  local  level — mentor- 
ing, promoting  local  economic  development  initiatives,”  says  William  Lucy, 
president  of  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists.  “These  things  ought  to 
be  part  of  the  labor  agenda.” 

During  the  last  year,  many  unionists  who  participated  in  the  march  have 
been  reaching  out  to  their  communities  and  to  youth  as  never  before. 

In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  union  members  have  organized  a unique 
program  with  Vision  Quest,  a for-profit  company,  to  teach  discipline  and  self- 
esteem to  black  youth  offenders.  They  formed  the  Bill  Pickett  Riding  Acad- 
emy, where  youth  learn  to  ride  and  care  for  horses  while  learning  about  the 
unsung  black  heroes  of  the  Wild  West. 

In  Detroit,  Bndgewater  helped  organize  a group  of  black  professional  men 
who  spent  an  entire  night  locked  in  a gymnasium  with  170  high  school  boys, 
playing  basketball,  swimming  and  answering  questions  about  life.  “We  told 
them  what  they  could  look  forward  to,”  he  says,  “and  let  them  know  that 
they  can’t  all  be  Magic  Johnson  or  Michael  Jordan,  but  that  they  can  make  a 
difference  at  whatever  they  do.”  Bridgewater  also  joined  a group  that  oper- 
ates a halfway  house  for  ex-gang 
members  about  to  be  released  from 
Detroit’s  “boot  camp”  for  juvenile 
offenders. 

For  Hicks,  the  march  made  him 
more  determined  to  “find  brothers 
and  sisters  who  were  not  active  in 
their  unions,”  he  says.  “We  have  an 
ongoing  call  to  take  the  initiative  to 
help  ourselves.”  M 


One  year  after  the  Million 
Man  March,  more  than  40 
percent  of  blacks  say  black 
men  are  taking  more  respon- 
sibility for  their  families  and 
about  50  percent  say  black 
men  are  more  responsible  for 
what  happens  in  their  com- 
munities. But  only  25  percent 
say  black  men  are  treating 
black  women  better. 

— A poll  by 

The  Washington  Post 


In  1994,  the  median  annual 
income  of  African-American 
households  was  only  67  percent 
of  white  median  household 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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iy  America  Is  Growing  Apart 

^ What  We  Can  Do  About  It 


Productivity  Rose  but  Real  Wages  Fell 

(1979-1995) 

Index  1979=100 


For  too  long,  corporate  and  government 
elites  have  defined  economic  policy  in  a 
way  that  regards  workers  as  a cost  of 
doing  business — rather  than  as  essential  players 
who  help  create  the  wealth  of  our  nation. 

That’s  why  the  The  link  between 

AFL-CIO  is  productivity  and 

embarking  on  a wages  is  broken 
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mission  to  pro- 
vide economics 
education  for 
America’s  work- 
ing families.  A 
greater  under- 
standing of  eco- 
nomic issues  will 
lead  to  action  in 
organizing,  bar- 
gaining and  poli- 
tics— and  an 
economy  that  serves  working 
families  better. 

Here  are  the  facts  on  what 
went  wrong  and  how  we  can 
fix  it. 

The  only  thing  that  isn't 
rising  is  our  pay 

Our  economy  is  growing 
again,  but  the  recovery  still 
hasn’t  reached  most  working 
families.  Our  average  weekly 
earnings,  in  dollars  adjusted 
for  inflation,  fell  one  percent 
last  year. 

By  contrast,  the  average  pay 
of  corporate  CEOs  jumped 
almost  30  percent  last  year,  to 
$3.7  million. 

While  prices  are  up,  corporate 
profits  are  way  up  and  executive 
salaries  have  hit  the  roof,  we’re 
falling  further  and  further 
behind. 


Workers  Fell  Behind 

(1980-1995) 
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Up  until  the  1970s,  our 
wages  and  our  living  stan- 
dards improved  as  our  pro- 
ductivity increased.  Our  produc- 
tivity is  our  contribution  to  the 
success  of  our  nation.  We  created 
the  wealth,  and — if  not  equally — 
we  shared  the  gains. 

But  since  then,  all  of  our  pro- 
ductivity gains  have  been  convert- 
ed into  corporate  profits,  skyrock- 
eting executive  salaries  and  a 
speculative  boom  on  Wall  Street. 

Between  1979  and  1995,  while 


Union  Membership  as  a Share  of 
the  Work  Force  Drops 


Minimum  Factory  Consumers  Corporate  Executive 

Wage  Wages  Prices  Profits  Pay 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Business  Week,  AFL-CIO 


and  their  communities — downsiz- 
ing, outsourcing,  shipping  work 
overseas  and  replacing  decent- 
paying  jobs  with  low-wage  tempo- 
rary ones. 


We  lost  the  power  to 
challenge  corporate  America 

As  union  jobs  disappeared,  the 
American  labor  movement  lost 
its  voice  and  its  ability  to  chal- 
lenge the  corporate  low 
road.  Our  power  dimin- 
ished as  our  share  of  the 
work  force  declined. 


35% 


1950  1955  1960  1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1995 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


productivity  rose  24  percent,  real 
wages  declined. 

For  the  last  20  years,  American 
corporations  have  abandoned  all 
responsibility  to  their  employees 


What  we  can  do 
about  it 

By  rebuilding  our 
strength,  we  can  bring 
American  business  back 
to  the  high  road  of  high 
wages.  We  can  win  better 
living  standards  and  a 
brighter  future — for  our- 
selves and  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

We  can  reclaim  our 
rightful  share  of  the  wealth  we 
create. 

We  can  organize.  There’s  never 
been  a better  time — or  a greater 
need. 
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FOR  THE  WEALTHY, 
TIMES  HAVE  NEVER 
BEEN  BETTER. 

So  why  are  the  rest  of  us 
struggling  to  get  by? 


While  the  rich  get  richer,  the  rest  of  us  find  it  harder  and  harder 
to  make  ends  meet.  Why  isn’t  the  economy  working  for 
working  families? 

For  years  we  grew  together 

For  20  years  after  World  War  II,  American  workers’  wages  rose  along 
with  growth  in  the  economy  and  in  productivity.  We  may  not  have 
shared  the  wealth  equally,  but  we  all  benefited  from  our  economic  gains. 

Now  we’re  growing  apart 

But  over  the  last  two  decades,  most  of  us  lost  economic  ground. 
Working  Americans  are  working  longer  and  harder — 
and  sending  more  family  members  to  work — just  to  get  by. 

Since  1978,  the  buying  power  of  workers’  hourly  earnings  fell  12  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  corporate  profits  jumped  145  percent  and  CEO 

salaries  rose  499  percent. 

Why  is  this  happening? 


1950  to  1978: 
We  All  Gained 


Real  Income  Growth 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Census 


1979  to  1993: 
Most  People 
Are  Losing  Ground 

Real  Income  Growth 
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Corporate  America  took  the  low  road 

In  the  1970s,  faced  with  new  global  competition,  corporations  took 
the  low-wage  low  road. 

Instead  of  choosing  to  meet  the  challenge  with  American  teamwork 
and  know-how,  they  abandoned  working  families  in  favor  of  an  agenda 
to  drive  down  wages,  ship  jobs  overseas  and  disinvest  in  America. 

What  we  can  do  about  it 

Working  Americans  must  have  a voice  in  workplace  decisions  that 
affect  our  jobs  and  the  quality  of  our  work,  a chance  to  help  build  a 
strong  economy  and  a fair  share  of  the  growing  wealth. 

We  must  build  a strong  union  movement  that  can  challenge  the 
corporate  low  road. 

We  must  organize. 


YOU  CAN  HELP.  Call  your  local  union  to  find  out  how. 


THE 


Photocopy  this 
and  post  it  on 
bulletin  boards, 
distribute  it  at 
worksites  or 
pass  it  out  at 
union  meetings. 
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Union  Craftsmen 
and  ContractofS 
tte  Best  Hands 
in  the  Business 


and  Other 
On-Line  Activism 


As  rogue  employers  go  global, 
union  activists  are  responding  with 
a creative  new  use  of  the  World 
Wide  Web.  Last  summer,  cyberpro- 
testers around  the  world  bom- 
barded Bridgestone-Firestone  exec- 
utives with  e-mail  protesting  the 

shameful  treatment  of  its 


company  s 
American  work  force.  The  robust 
messages  were  sent  via  hot  links  | 

from  the  International  Chemical. 

Energy  and  Mine  Workers  (ICEM)  " ~ 

web  site  (http://www.icem.org)  to  the  company’s  own  sites. 

Here  are  other  ways  the  Information  Superhighway  is  proving  to  be  a 
great  tool  for  union  activism: 

• A new  California  Travel  Advisory  Web  site  (http//www.scruznet. 
com/~herewest/welcome.htm)  by  HERE  will  steer  travelers  away  from 
where  they’re  likely  to  encounter  picket  lines.  The  union  unveiled  the 
new  service  with  laptop  demonstrations  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Monterey — on  rowdy  picket  lines  in  front  of  hotels  where  the  union 
has  longstanding  disputes. 

• The  Flight  Attendants  have  a new  database  to  support  their  struggle 
to  improve  the  cabin  environment.  Members  report  the  details  of  equip- 
ment problems,  cabin-cockpit  communications,  turbulence,  air  quality, 

noise,  assaults  by  passengers  and  the  like,  and  the  union  translates  it 


shaving  a year  or 
more  off  their 


appren- 
ticeship. 

The  other  is  a special  outreach 
program,  including  a new 
brochure  and  video,  designed  to 
recruit  more  women  into  the 
skilled  trowel  trades — bricklaying, 
tile  setting,  stone  and  marble 
masonry,  terrazzo  and  mosaic 
work,  restoration  and  plastering. 
The  IMI  also  has  established  a 
women’s  mentor  network.  For 
details,  contact  IMI  at 


The  Bricklayers, 

through  a jointly 
administered  Interna- 
tional Masonry  Insti- 
tute, have  developed  a 
couple  of  unique  approaches  to 
job  training. 

One  is  a custom-fit  training  pro- 
gram for  local  construction  mar- 
kets that  rolls  into  town — literally. 
It’s  a “training  center  on  wheels,” 
a mobile  unit  that  consists  of  a 
trailer,  tents  and  tools  of  the  trow- 
el trade  that  responds  quickly  and 
economically  to  training  demands 
across  the  country.  Students  are 
ready  for  work  in  just  12  weeks, 
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Play  the  wage  and  wealth  gap  game  at  your  next  member 
ship  meeting.  Start  with  10  people  and  10  chairs  to  show 
what  even  income  distribution  would  look  like.  Then,  to 
show  where  we  were  in  1976,  give  one  person  five  chairs 
and  ask  the  nine  other  members  to  share  the  five  other 
chairs.  Finally,  to  demonstrate  the  dramatic  change  since 
1976,  give  one  member  seven  chairs  and  let  the  other  nine 


»T ***  mcm9*  >c  | 


Got  a clever  idea  you'd 
like  to  share? 

Give  us  a call  or  send  us  a 
letter,  fax  or  e-mail  to: 
America@Work,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Phone:  202-637-5010 
Fax:  202-508-6908 
E-mail:  71112.53@ 
CompuServe,  com 


Internet:  http://www.aflcio.org 


compete  for  the  remaining  three.  It's  a fun  and  interactive 
way  to  make  a very  important  point,  m 


20  America@Work 
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Roll  the 
over,  q 


arc  Schellin  got  the 
B bright  idea  when  he  i 
rZflP  noticed  that  the  back  s 
V walls  of  his  union’s  office 
faced  three  major  rail  com- 
muter routes.  Why  not  use  the 
wall  to  advertise?  The  secretary 
treasurer  of  Communications 
Workers  Local  2336  spent  22 
hours  over  a weekend  painting 
a huge  sign  that  greets  com- 
muters headed  into  and  out  of 
downtown  Washington  as  they 
pass  through  Fort  Totten, 
Maryland:  “Unions,  the  folks 
that  brought  you  the 
weekend.” 

Unions  often  have  offices  in 
areas  near  major  transporta- 
tion arteries,  says  Schellin. 

But  if  you  don’t  have  a blank 
wall  facing  a main  street,  he 
suggests  putting  signs  in  the 
windows  or  individual  let- 
ters in  each  window  to  spell 
out  a message.  M 


1976 


CAM  YOU 

match  this? 

dentsto,helmernet_and 
nTg  'hVe'e“"'-Mnirati(J 

} to  match  their  work  Th& 
offering  to  provide  volunteers^'per? 
wing  services  if  management 

comnbutes  the  ma,erials  an/wo™ 

wth  the  White  House  to  provide  fee 
Interne,  access  libraries  and  schools 
rnd  discounts  for  the  needy. 

Access  to  the  Information  Super- 
ior ihTgo'dh”"^3^  pecessi'y 
Morton  Bahr.  -We  cannot  allowTws'"' 
country  to  become  a two-tiered  infer- 
mation  society. 


hen  Kenny  “Whiskey 
Runner”  Garrison 
heard  about  the 
/ benefits  of  union 
representation,  it  was- 
n’t at  a meeting  or 
through  a leaflet.  It  was 
over  the  CB,  delivered  by  fel- 
low Overnight  Transport  worker 
Eddie  “Gunsmoke”  Wells.  Wells 
is  one  of  the  Atlanta  drivers 
who  voted  for  Teamsters  repre- 
sentation last  year  and  are  using 
their  CB  radios  to  get  the  word 
out  to  other  Overnight  drivers. 

“A  lot  of  people  won’t  come  to 
a union  meeting,”  says  Wells, 


“but  they’ll  ask  people  like 
me  a lot  of  questions.”  For  the 
past  year,  the  Teamsters  have 
been  organizing  Overnite  work- 
ers throughout  the  country.  @ 


THE  NAKED 
TRUTH 

Heads  turned  on  Broadway  recently  when  a UNITE 
billboard  exposed  the  working  conditions  of  many 
costume  makers — who  have  lower  wages  and 
fewer  benefits  than  any  other  skilled  workers  in 
the  theatrical  industry.  The  union  is  supporting  the 
costume  makers'  efforts  to  win  fair  treatment  from 
the  theater  industry)  taking  the  message  to  Broad- 
way and  across  the  country  that  the  League  of 
American  Theaters  and  Producers  should  take 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which 
costumes  are  made.i 


10%  owns 
50%  of  all  wealth 

1992 


90%  owns 
50%  of  all  wealth 


Top  1% 
own  30% 


Next  9% 
own  40% 


1 0%  owns 
70%  of  all  wealth 


Bottom  90% 
own  30% 

90%  owns 
30%  of  all  wealth 
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The  Squeeze 
□ n Free  Time 

Working  overtime, 

around  the  dock  and  off  the  dock 


ESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
FOR  FRONTLINE  ACTIVISTS 


Feel  like  you're  working  more  and 
earning  less?  Join  the  crowd. 
Employers  are  putting  the 
squeeze  on  workers  by  forcing 
them  to  work  overtime,  longer  shifts  or  off 
the  clock.  At  best,  these  practices  rob  workers 
of  their  leisure  time,  endanger  their  health 
and  threaten  their  jobs.  In  some  cases,  they 
are  patently  illegal.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  specifies  that  work  in  excess  of  40  hours 
a week  is  to  be  compensated  with  premium 
pay. 

Some  employers  require  excessive  over- 
time just  to  avoid  hiring  more  workers.  That 
was  one  of  the  issues  last  March  when  3,000 
UAW  members  struck  Delphi  Chassis  Sys- 
tems in  Dayton  for  17  days.  The  union  com- 
plained that  understaffing  was  increasing 
overtime  and  preventing  workers  from  com- 
pleting safety  training.  General  Motors  final- 
ly agreed  to  add  275  employees.  “But  had 


the  company  acted  on 
these  issues  sooner,  the 
strike  could  have  been 
avoided,”  says  UAW 
Vice  President  Richard 
Shoemaker. 

Increasingly,  man- 
agement is  demanding 
longer  shifts,  such  as 
the  rotating  12-hour 
shifts  unilaterally 
imposed  on  Steelwork- 
ers at  Bridgestone-Fire- 
stone  and  on  Paper- 
workers  at  A.E.  Staley 
in  Decatur,  Illinois. 

But  for  some  unions, 
the  biggest  challenge  is 
how  to  deal  with  com- 
panies that  require 
employees  to  work  off  the 
clock.  The  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
have  found  that  the  best  way  to  address  the 
problem  is  by  focusing  on  the  big  picture. 

At  the  Albertsons  grocer}'  chain,  for  exam- 
ple, workers  routinely  work  off  the  clock — 
before  and  after  shifts,  through  breaks,  on 
days  off — under  the  threat  of  discipline  if 
work  is  not  completed.  Recognizing  that  indi- 
vidual workers  may  be  hesitant  to  come  for- 
ward, the  union  conducted  a survey  through 
an  outside  law  firm.  With  more  than  2,000 
complaints  logged  so  far,  the  union  discov- 
ered that  the  practices  are  “corporatewide  and 
permeate  the  entire  system,”  says  the  UFCWs 
Joe  Peterson.  “Management  knows  they’re 
doing  it  and  does  nothing  to  stop  it.” 

The  survey  approach  can  be  more  useful 
than  a grievance  procedure,  which  draws 
only  on  current  employees,  and  it  provides 
the  credibility  of  an  independent  audit  while 
offering  some  guarantee  against  retaliation 
by  management. 

It  can  also  provide  valu- 
able information  for  use  in  a 
courtroom.  UFCW  has  filed 
suits  in  California,  Florida 
and  Washington  state  against 
Albertson's  to  get  workers 
back  pay  for  off-the-clock 
service.  Three  years  ago,  a 
similar  dispute  with  Food 
Lion  resulted  in  an  $1 1 mil- 
lion settlement.  HI 
— David  Kameras 


A.  The  practice  of  "salt- 
ing," where  paid  or  vol- 
unteer organizers  hire  in 
with  nonunion  compa- 
nies to  help  organize  the 
nonunion  work  force,  is 
perfectly  legal  and  has  a long  history  in  construction 
and  other  industries.  This  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  "salts"  enjoy  the  same  legal  protections 
from  retaliation  as  other  employees  do  when  they 
organize.  There's  no  reason  why  salting  can't  be 
used  in  any  industry  to  further  a union's  organizing 
goals. 

Before  you  begin,  you  should  learn  the  proper 
procedures  and  guidelines  for  submitting  applica- 
tions. You  might  try  talking  to  organizers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  practice.  One  important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  when  applying  for  jobs,  "salts" 
need  not  keep  their  union  affiliation  a secret.  In  fact, 
being  open  about  it  makes  it  easier  to  prove  that  an 
employer  discriminated  against  the  organizers.  But 
the  decision  is  a tactical  one  and  depends  on  the 
situation. 


Q.  Is  "salting"  legal? 
And  can  it  only  be 
used  in  the  construc- 
tion industries? 


Q:  More  and  more 
members  of  my  union  are 
being  laid  off.  What  can  I 
do  to  help  these  workers? 


qra 

u 


A:  Your  state  AFL-CIO 
may  be  able  to  help 
you  create  a Dislo- 
cated Worker  Pro- 
gram that  offers  the 
services  of  an 
employment  agency,  including  education  and 
retraining,  help  with  resume  writing,  relocation  assis- 
tance and  coordinating  social  services.  Federal 
grants  are  available  for  these  programs,  and  the 
state  unemployment  office  can  help  workers  search 
for  jobs.  The  AFL-CIO  Human  Resource  Development 
Institute  at  202-783-5571  has  more  information. 

Community  services  liaisons  also  are  available  to 
help  with  immediate  human  needs,  including  food, 
credit,  financial  counseling  and  stress  management. 
For  information,  contact  AFL-CIO  Community 
Services  at  202-637-51 91 . 


Q:  Whatever  came  of 
the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Corporate 
Citizenship  last  May? 


A:  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  set  up  a 
"Corporate  Citizen- 
ship Resource  Center" 
on  the  Internet  that 
provides  information 
on  companies  that  have  worked  to  improve  their  per- 
formance as  good  citizens.  Union  negotiators  may 
also  benefit  from  the  Web  site's  descriptions  of  work- 
place practices  that  have  created  a more  family- 
friendly  workplace,  such  as  flexible  work  schedules, 
job  sharing,  flexiplace,  parental  leave,  subsidized 
day  care  and  time  off  for  parent-teacher  meetings 
and  sick-child  days.  The  center's  address  is 
http://ttrcnew.ttrc.doleta.gov/citizen.  n 


Got  a question?  Write  us  at  815  16th  St.  NW,  Room 
402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006;  E-mail  to  71 1 1 2.53 
@compuserve.com;  or  call  202-637-5010. 


. The  AFL-ClO/Farm  Workers 

rawberry  Campaign  has  Produced 

otecards  featuring  pastels  by  Co 

“doarrrs,  Tony  Onega  The  cards 

re  $10  for  a set  of  12  or  $25  fo 
hree  sets;  proceeds  will  support  the 
campaign.  Sena 
orders  to:  AFL-CIO, 

Room  209,  815  16th  St  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Specify  item  #271. 

• Now  you  can  express  ) our 
opposition  to  sweatshops  wit 

. . stop  Sweatshops  T-shins  and 

lopping  bags  produced 
J UNITE  and  the  Nation- 
Consumers  League, 
rith  orders  of  25  or  more 

-shirts,  the  bulk  price  is 

,5  each,  pins  an  equal 
mmber  of  bags  free.  A 

)0x  of  250  shopping  bags 

is  $60.  To  order,  call  212- 

819-0959. 

• A new  poster 
offered  by  the  Asian 
Pacific  American  Labor 
Alliance  illus- 


PUBLICATIONS 


; Ulus- 

trates  the  role  and  contribu- 
tions of  Asian  Pacific 
Americans 
throughout  the 
country.  Photos 
were  taken  by  New 

York  photographer 
Lia  Chang.  The  poster 
costs  $10  and  is  available 
through  APALA,  HOI 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  ■ 


CONTEST 


The  Alliance  of  Work/Life  Professionals  is 
seeking  nominations  for  its  “Innovative  Excel- 
lence Award”  honoring  a labor  organization  that 
has  implemented  successful  programs  through 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  cooperation 
with  other  unions  or  public  policy  initiatives. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  the  alliance’s  con- 
ference next  year  in  San  Diego.  Nominations 
must  be  made  by  Dec.  15. 

Contact  Steven  Hahn  at  614-488-3971  or 
Susan  Seitel  at  612-936-7898.  ® 


CHECK  YOUR 
LOCAL  LISTINGS 


Recent  church  burnings  provide  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  California  Working  Groups 
Not  In  Our  Town  II,  a new  one-hour  PBS  spe- 
cial profiling  how  communities  are  fighting 
intolerance.  The  program,  a follow-up  to  the 
hate-fighting  chronicled  in  Not  In  Our  Town  I, 
profiles  union  members  who  are  rebuilding 
churches  throughout  the  South.  The  show  will 
air  Dec.  23  at  10  p.m.  Check  your  local  televi- 
sion listing  for  stations  in  your  area.  ® 


• The  AFL-CIO  Department  for  Professional 
Employees  has  two  new  publications:  Salaried 
and  Professional  Women:  Relevant  Statistics 
and  Licensing  and  Credentialing  in  Health 
Care.  Contact  DPE  at  815  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006;  or  call  202-638-0320. 

• A report  on  the  Homestead  Strike,  includ- 
ing interpretations  from  14  labor  historians, 
preservationists,  former  Steelworkers  and  writers 
at  the  104th  anniversary  conference,  is  available 
for  $6.50.  Make  checks  payable  to  Mon  Valley 
Media,  and  contact  the  Battle  of  Homestead 
Commemorative  Site  Committee,  PO.  Box 
11421,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15238.® 


ENLIGHTENING  GIFTS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


Someone  on  your  holiday  gift  list  might  appreciate  one  of  the  newly-published  books  that 
cast  a light  on  the  growing  disparities  in  America  and  what  we  can  do  about  them.  Here  are 
just  a few  of  the  books  available  in  most  bookstores: 

• The  Party’s  Not  Over  by  Jeff  Faux,  president  of  the  Economic  Policy  Insti- 
tute, describes  two  different  political  visions  about  the  American  path  to 
prosperity.  The  hero  of  the  Democrats’  story  is  the  ordinary  worker  and  con- 
sumer and  the  hero  of  the  Republicans’  story  is  the  investor.  Published 
by  Harper  Collins  Publishers. 

• One  World,  Ready  or  Not  by  William  Greider  of  Rolling 
Stone  magazine  describes  the  human  struggle  of  diverse  peo- 
ples and  nations  faced  with  dangers  imposed  by  unregulated 
global  finance,  labor  and  competition — and  points  the  way 
toward  fundamental  solutions.  Published  by  Simon  & Schuster. 

• In  When  Work  Disappears:  The  World  of  the  New  Urban  Poor, 

William  Julius  Wilson  writes  about  the  crucial  effect  the  loss  of  blue-collar 
jobs  has  had  on  individual,  family  and  neighborhood  life  in  the  inner  city  and 
offers  short-term  and  long-term  solutions.  Published  by  Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 

• America  Needs  A Raise,  the  new  book  by  AFL-CIO  President  John  J. 
Sweeney,  is  an  easy-to-read  explanation  of  how  corporations  and  govern- 
ment have  failed  America’s  working  families.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  go  to  a special  organizing  fund.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin, 
copies  are  available  in  bookstores  or  through  the  AFL-CIO  by  calling 
202-637-5041. 

• On  the  lighter  side,  consider  Rush  Limbaugh  Is  a Big  Fat  Idiot,  the  best- 
seller by  Al  Franken.  This  series  of  essays  poking  fun  at  conservatives,  says 

Mother  Jones  magazine,  “elegantly  demonstrates  just  how  effectively  political 
satire  can  take  the  wind  out  of  windbags.”  Published  by  Delacorte  Press.  ® 
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ORDER  A COPY,  CALL  202.637.5041 
FAX  A REQUEST  TO  202.637.5058 


Not  the  future  we  want  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  But  until  we  restore  the  power  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  prospects  for  our  kids’ 
future  are  bleak. 


There’s  only  one  way  we  can  organize  at  a pace  and 
scale  that  will  turn  things  around,  and  that’s  for  every 
union  to  play  a role. 


Making  the  decision  to  organize  is  making 
the  decision  to  change,  and  change  is  never 
easy.  But  “Organizing  for  Change,  Changing 
to  Organize,”  a report  from  the  AFL-CIO 
Elected  Leadership  Task  Force  on 
Organizing,  can  help.  It’s  an  honest, 
straightforward  account  of  what’s 
involved  in  transforming  your  union 
into  a real  organizing 
machine. 


GOOD 
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SERVICE 


DOWNSIZING.  DECLINING  WAGES. 
PENSION  RAIDS.  RUNAWAY  PLANTS. 
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